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Ant. I. Memcirs of the Lift, Studies, and Writings of the Right Re- 
werend George Horne, D. D. late Lord Pij/bop of Norwich. ‘Vowhich 
is added his Lordftiip’s own Collef&tion of inns Tuoughts on a Va- 
riety of great and interefting Subje&s. By William Jones, M. A. 
F.R.S. one of his Lordfhip’s Chaplains. @vo. pp. 418. §5s. 
Boards. Robinfons, &c. 1795. 


I® an early period of our labours, our attention was frequently 
called to the Hutchinfonians ; a fect which took its name 
from its foundet John Flutchinfon, born in Yorkfhire in the 
year 1674. This bold adventurer in the regions of fpeculation 
and myfticifm erefted a vifionary fyflem, both of philofophical 
and theological opinions, which was prefented to the public 
under the title of Adofes’s Principia, in oppofition to Newton’s 
Principia. Though this work contradi€ted the Newtonian 
theory of gravitation, and advanced a wild hypothefis,—which, 
inftead of being eftablifhed on the firm grounds of experience 
in conjunétion with mathematical demonftration, was chiefly 
fupported by arbitrary and fanciful interpretations of Hebrew 
AL words—it caught the imagination of feveral learned men ; and 
fome eminent fcholars and diftinguifhed members of the Uni- 
verfities became his difciples. 

We recal thefe facts to the reader’s remembrance, becaufe they 
are clofely connected with the biographical memoir which comes 

under our confideration in the prefent article. Both the Right 
| Reverend Prelate who is the fubject of the memoirs and his 
biographer, very early imbibed a ftrong tincture of Hutchin- 
fonianifm ; which afterward diffufed itfelf through their writ- 
Ings, and perhaps, too, through their general charaéter. Mr. 
Jones, in this narrative, takes much pains to exhibit his friend 
us, in the leading points of the fyftem, a follower of Hutchin- 
fon, and to difplay the happy effects which refulted from his 
adoption of this fublime theory. 

After a brief account of Mr. Horne’s early proficiency in 
claffical learning; and of his reputation and fuccefs in the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford, the biographer haftens to relate the parti- 
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culars of an accident which, in the midft of Mr. Horne’s pur. 
fuit of oratory, poetry, philofophy, and hiftory, ‘drew him 
jnto a new fituation in refpe& of his mind, and gave a new 
turn to his ftudies ;’ and which *§ certainly gave much of the 
colour which his chara&ter aflumed from that time, and opened 
the way to mott of his undertakings and publications.’ Partly 
through the influence of his friend, the author of this memoir, 
but chiefly under the inftruction of ‘* a very extraordinary per- 
fon,” Mr. George Watfon, a good Hebrew fcholar, and a 
favourer of the Hutchinfonian philofophy, Mr. Horne em- 
braced the opinions of this new fect ; fome of which Mr. Jones, 
from a feries of letters written by Mr. Horne to his father, 
ftates as follows : 

‘ From the general account he gives of his ftudies, he appears, in 
confequence ot his intercourfe with Mr. Watfon, to have been per- 
fuaded that the Syflem of Divinity in the Holy Scripture is explained 
and attefied by the {criptural account of created nature ; and that this 
account, including the Mofaic Cofmogony, is true fo far as it goes: 
and that the bible in virtue of its originality is fitter to explain all the 
books in the world than they are to explainit. That much of the learn- 
ing of the age was either unprofitable in itfelf, or dangerous in its 
effet; and that Literature, fo far as it was a fafhion, was in general 
unfavourable to Chriftianity, and to a right underftanding of the 
Scripture. ‘That the Jews had done much hurtin the Hebrew ; not to 
the text by corrupting it, but by leading us into their falfe way of in- 
terpreting and underftanding it; and that the Rabbinical writers were 
therefore not to be taken as teachers by Chriftian fcholars. That a 
notion lately conceived of the Mofaic Law, as a mere civil or fecular 
inftitution, without the doétrines of life and immortality in it, was of 
pernicious tendency ; contrary to the fenfe of al! the primitive writers, 
and the avowed dottrine of the Church of England. That the fciences 
of Metaphyfics and Ethics had a near alliance to Deifm: and that in 
confequence of the authority they had obtained, the doétrine of our 
pulpits was in general fallen below the Chriftian ftandard ; and that 
the Saviour and the Redemption, without which our religion is 
nothing, were in a manner forgotten ; which had given too much oc- 
cafion to the irregular teaching of the Tabernacle. That the fin of 
modern Deifm is the fame in kind with the fin of Paradife, which 
brought death into the world; becaufe it afpires to divine wifdom, 
that is, to the knowlege of divine things, and the diflinétion between 
good and evil, independent of God, 

‘ He.had learned farther, that the Hebrew language, and the He- 
brew antiquities, lead to a fuperior way of underttanding the mytho- 
logy and writings of the Heathen clafficai authors: and that the He- 
brew is a language of ideas; whofe terms for invifible and fpiritua! 
things are “a with great advantage from the objects of nature; 
and that there can be no other way of conceiving fuch things, becaufe 
all-our ideas enter by the fenfes: whereas in all other languages, 
there are arbitrary founds without ideas, 
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 €Jt appeared to him farther, that unbelief and blafphemy were 
gaining ground upon us, in virtue of fome popular miltakes in Na- 
tural Philofophy, and threatened to banifh all religion out of the 
world. Voltaire began very early to make ufe of his Philofophy, and 
corrupt the world weh it. He never was fit to mount it; but he 
walked by the fide of it, and ufed it as a ftalking-horfe. It is there- 
fore of great confequence to fcholars to know, that as the heavens 
and the elements of the world had been fet up by the Heathens, as 
having power in themfelves; and that as the Heathens, building on 
this falfe foundation, had loft the knowledge of God ; the modern 
doctrine, which gives innate powers to matter, as the followers of 
Democritus and Epicurus did, would probably end in Atheifm *. 
That the forces which the modern Philofophy ufes, are not the forces 
of nature; but that the world is carried on by the action of the ele- 
ments on one another, and all under God. That itis no better than 
taving, to give active powers to matter, fuppofing it capable of act- 
ing where it is not, and to affirm, at the fame time, that all matter 
is inert, that is inaétive, and that even the Deity cannot act but 
where he is prefent, becaufe his power cannot be but where his /ub< 
france is.” 

Mr. Jones, who alfo appears to have adopted thefe fingular 
fentiments, remarks that * when a ftudent has once perfuaded 
himfelf that he fees truth in the principles of Mr. Hutchinfon, 
a great revolution fucceeds in his ideas of the natural world and 
its ceconomy : qualities in matter, with a vacuum for them to 
act in, are no longer venerable, and the authority of Newton’s 
name, which goes with them, lofes fome of its influence.’ Mr. 
Horne, who had confiderable talents for fatirical pleafantry, 
viewed the Newtonian philofophy as a proper object of ridicule, 
and wrote a parallel between the heathen do<trines in the Some 
nium Scipionis of Cicero, and the Newtonian plan of the cofmo- 
theorial fyftem ; in which Mr. Jones acknowleges there were 
many faulty flights and wanderings, from a want of a more 
mature judgment and experience : his more ferious fentiments 
afterward appeared in a pamphlet intitled ** A fair and candid 
and impartial ftate of the cafe between Sir I. Newton and Mr. 
Hurchinfon,”’ in which, Mr. Jones thinks, the merits of the 
Caufe are very judicioufly {tated between the two parties. Our 
opinion of this publication appeared in M.R. vol. viii. p. 294. 

That part of Mr. Hutchinfon’s fyftem, in which theological 
tenets were built on fanciful Hebrew etymologies, Mr. J. 
affures us his friend did not embrace. His excellent maxim was 
—a maxim, by the way, worthy the attention of all contro 
verfialifts, particularly theologians and metaphyficians—that 
“* where words are the fubje&t, words may be multiplied with- 


out end.” * Mr. Horne,’ fays his biographer, * knew the value 
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of his time, and had no inclination to wafte any of it im the 
endlefs chafe of verbal criticifm.? We wifh that we could im- 
pute to his diflike of verbal criticifm, the oppofition which he 
made to Mr. (afterward Dr.) Kennicott’s great undertaking of 
collating the Hebrew MSS.—but we gather from Mr. J.’s ac- 
count a reafon for imputing this oppofition to a more excep- 
tionable motive: we fhall ftate it in the biographer’s own 
words : 


« A confideration which had great weight with Mr. Horne was that 
of the probable confequence of an undertaking fo conduéted as this 
was likely to be. Unbelievers, Sceptics, and Heretics, of this 
country, who had afteéted fuperior learning, had always been bufy in- 
finding imaginary corruptions in the text of fcripture : and would in 
future be more bold and: bufy than ever ; as the work of confoundin 
the text by unfound criticifm would be carried on with the fanétion of 
public authority, and the Bible left open to the experiments of evil- 
minded critics and cavillers. For befides the collating of manufcripts, 
the collator, in his Differtations, had opened three other fountains of 
criticifm, by which the waters of the Sanctuary were to be healed; 
the Ancient Verfions, the Samaritan Pentateuch, and Sound Criti- 
cifm. Having confidered thefe in their order, Mr. Horne fets before 
his readers above twenty inftances from Mr. Kennicott’s own books,. 
as a fpecimen of his manner of proceeding ; to fhew ‘* what an 
inundation of licentious criticifm was breaking in upon the Sacred 
Text.” 

How far Dr. Horne’s attachment to Hutchinfonianifm co- 
operated with the preceding confideration in producing his op- 
pofition to Dr. Kennicott, we cannot determine: it is certain 
that fome jealoufies arofe between them on this ground; and 
Mr. J. admits that this fyftem communicated a tin@ture to the 
bifhop’s theological writings. OF thefe Mr. J. gives a parti- 
cular account: but we fhall fpare ourfelves the trouble of ex- 
amining the grounds of his panegyrics, as our opinions on all 
the Bifhon’s works are already before the public. 

That in religious controverfy Bifhop Horne chiefly excelled 
in the ufe of the powerful weapon of ridicule will, we believe, be 
evident to every impartial reader of his ‘* Letters of Infidelity,” 
and his * Letter to Dr. Prieftley, by an Undergraduate.” 
Indeed the Bifhop appears to have been himfelf fenfible of this ; 
for he never fulfilled the intention, declared to the public in the 
preface to his Difcourfe on the Trinity, of writing an anfwer 
to the late objections againft the divinity of Chrift; and ina 
fetter, in which he fpeaks contemptuoully of the writings of 
Mr. Lindfey, he fays, 


‘I think I fhall put down fome flrifures; but the worft is, one 
fhall be involved by degrees in fo many different controverfies—nature 
and depree of in/piration, doctrine of /atisfaction, our own effablif>- 
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ent, fubjcription to articles, &c. liturgy, epifcopacy, &¢. for they are 
all lugged in—and now, befides the cafe of the demoniacs, the exift- 
ence of any devil or Satan at all, which Lindfey denies plump. 
Another difficulty is that of obviating the fayings and examples of 
many latitudinarian proteftants, (thrown in our teeth) men otherwife 
of great note, and univerfally almoft efteemed—fome of oyr own 
church, that were or are Bifhops, who have wifhed for a change of 
forms, &c. But however, the bold ftrokes ef -Prieftley, Lindfey, 
&c. will let them fee every day, more and more, the danger of in- 
novation, and cure them, perhaps, of their diforder.’ 

A better prevention of innavation would furely be a fatis- 
factory vindication of old opinions and inftitutions. 

Of Bifhop Horne as an Hutchinfonian and a controverfialift 
Mr. Jones has faid enough, and more than enough. He would 
have done greater honour to the memory of his friend had he 
dwelt lefs on thefe topics, and adverted more particularly to his 
profeffional merit asa preacher, and to the perfonal excellencies 
of his character. The exclamation of a friend, who, on hearin 
his firft fermon in London, pronounced at the end of it that 
George Horne was without exception the beft preacher in 
England ;—the declaration of a perfon of high diftin@ion, who 
faid of Bifhop Horne, that ** he was the beft man he ever knew ;” 
—and that of another great man, that “he was the pleafanteft man 
he ever met with ;” are teftimonials to which, with a moderate 
allowance for the language of panegyric, we are difpofed to 
give great credit: but it would have been highly gratifying to 
the bifhop’s friends, and inftructive to the public, had the 
_ biographer illuftrated this general praife by a particular exami- 
] nation of the characteriftic merit of his Lordthip’s fermons, and 

by relating anecdotes of the converfations and ations of a maa 
fo univerfally beloved, and fo highly refpected. Of his private 
life while a fellow, and afterward the Head, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, or in higher clerical ftations as Dean of 
Canterbury and Bifhop of Norwich, Mr. Jones has related 
very few particulars: there are, however, fufficient, in con- 
currence with the admirable vein of chearful good humour 
which runs through his Lordfhip’s writings, to authenticate 
the eulogy of the following paflage : 

‘ In his intercourfe with his own family, while the treafures of his 
mind afforded them fome daily opportunities of improvement, the 
{weetnefs of his humour was a perennial fountain of entertainment to 
them. He had the rare and happy talent of difarming all the little 
vexatious incidents of life of their power to moleft, by giving fome 
unexpected turn tothem. And occurrences of a more ferious nature, 
even fome of a frightful afpect, were treated by him with the like 


oe and pleafantry; of which I could give fome remarkable in- 
ances,” 
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Some digreffive matter occurs in the courfe of thefe me- 
moirs. The friends of the Bifhop and of his biographer, men 
of their own fchool, are highly, and doubtlefs defervedly, ex. 
tolled. Men of other fchoo!s, perhaps of equal merit, are un- 
defervedly cenfured. Unfupported fufpicions of fcepticifm are 
thrown on the great names of Newton and Clarke. Grofs 
obloquy, and an injurious becaufe unproved accufation of 
plagiarifm, are levelled againft Dr. Prieftley ; and the learned 
Dr. Parr, the friend of Dr. Prigfley, and an enemy to enthufi- 
afm, is feverely chaftifed. Even literary journalifts are honour- 
ed with a few farcaftic ftrokes: but thefe we overlook, becaufe 
we are not the only anonymous reviewers to whom mortified va- 
nity may be inclined to apply the contemptuous appellation of 
bufh-fighters. On the equitable principle of with what mea- 
fure ye mete, &c. we are contented with neighbour’s fare. 

Bifhop Horne’s common-place Thoughts and Colleétions 
are initrutive and amufing. Of his poetry we fay nothing. 
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Art. 11. 4 Journey from Prince of Wales’s Fort in Hudfin’s Bay, to 
: the Nertherm Ocean, Undertaken by Order of the Hudfon’s Bay 
Company, for the Difcovery of Copper Mines, a North-Weft 
Paflage, &c. in the Years 1769—1772. By Samuel Hearne. 
q4to. pp. 458. 11. 7s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1795. 


R. Hearne’s very interefting journey was performed, after 
repeated trials, in the courfe of four years, and extended 

to the copper-mine river, acrofs the deferts. “This river empties 
itfelf beyond the arétic circle into an extenfive bay, which the 
author confiders as an inland fea, about the feventy-fecond de- 
gree of N. Lat. andthe 120th W. Long. Mr.Hearne complains, 
‘but with great modefty, of not having been treated in fo /iberal 
@ manner as he deferved by Mr. Dalrymple, hydrographer to 
the Eaft India Company, who peremptorily rejefted his Jati- 
tude. He ftates that, when he was at the copper river on the 
38th of July, the fun was elevated above the horizon at mid- 
night; he did not meafure the quantity of its elevation, but it 
was fuch as proves that he was then confiderably to the north- 
waid of the artic circle. Mr. Dalrymple’s affertion, he ob- 
ferves, that no grafs is to be found on the rocky coaft of 
Greenland farther north than the latitude of 65°, does not 
prove the non-exiftence of grafs in a much higher Istitude in 
North America ; for it is well known that no part of Hudfon’s 
Straits, nor of the eaft coaft of Hudfon’s Bay, till we arrive 
near Whale river, has any trees; whereas the weft coaft of the 
bay in the fame Jatitudes is well clothed with timber. How 
fas Mr. H.’s geography is accurate, it is not material here to 
10 inquire, 
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inquire, fince his purpofe was not to write for the information 
of critics in that fcience, but for the entertainment of candid 
and indulgent readers, who may be pleafed to have a country 
brought to their view, hitherto unknown to every European 
but himfelf. * The modes of life, manners, and cuftoms, of the 
natives,’ he hopes, * will not be lefs acceptable to the cu- 
rious.’ 

In expectation of being thus gratified, we have perufed Mr, 
H.’s journal, and have not been difappointed. His publication 
has not entirely the merit of originality, feveral extracts from 
the papers tranfmitted by him to his employers having been 
already printed: but it contains, in a plain unadorned ftyle, 
fuch a ftriking picture of the miferies of favage life, accom- 
panied with fo many minute incidents copied faithfully from 
nature, that it is impoffib!e to read it without feeling a deep in- 
tere(t, and without reflecting on, and cherifhing, the inefti- 
mable bleffings of civilized fociety. 

On arriving at the end of his journey, Mr.H. found the 
copper-mine river extremely different from the defcription 
which the Indians had given of it at the fa€tory. Inftead of 
being navigable for fhipping, as they had reprefented, it was 
fearcely navigable for a canoe; being every where full of 
fhoals, and there being three falls in fight at once. Here the 
river is 180 yards wide. Near the water’s edge there is fome 
wood, but not one tree to be feen either on or near the tops of 
the hills which inclofe its bed. . The whole timber ts of fo 
crooked and dwarfifh a growth, that it is unfit for any purpofe 

but that of fuel. Mr. H. intended to make a furvey of the 
river, but his defign was interrupted by the meafures of the 
North American indians wno accompanied him. ‘Three of 
them had been fent out as fpies to fee whether any of the Ef 
quimaux inhabited between the river fide and the fea. Their 
difcovery, and its confequences, fhall be related in Mr. H.’s 
own words, as a fpecimen of his narrative : 

« At this time (the 16th of July 1771), it being about noon, the 
three men who had been fent as {pies met us on their return, and in- 
formed my companions that five tents of Efquimaux were on the weft 
fide of the river. The fituation, they faid, was very convenient for 
{urprifing them ; and, according to their account, I judged it to be about 
twelve miles from the place [at which] we met the fpies. When the 
Indians received this intelligence, no farther attendance or attention 
was paid to my furvey, but their whole thoughts were immediately 
engaged in planning the beft method of attack, and how they might 
fteal on the poor Efquimaux the enfuing night, and kil them all while 
afleep. To accomplith this bloody defign more effectually, the In- 
dians thought it neceflary to crofs the river as foon as poflible ; and, 


by the account of the ipies, it appeared that no part was more con- 
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venient for the purpofe than that where we had met them, it being 
there very {mooth, and at a confiderable diftance from any fall. Ac- 
cordingly, after the Indians nad put all thejr guns, fpears, targets, 
&c. in good order, we croffed the river, which took up fome time. 

« When we arrived on the Weit fide of the river, each painted the 
front of his target or fhield ; fome with the figure of the Sun, others 
with that of the Moon, Soceel with different kinds of birds and beafis of 
prey, and many with the images of imaginary beings, waich, accord- 
ing to their filly notions, are the inhabitants of the different elements, 
Earth, Sea, Air, &c. 

¢ On enquiring the reafon of their doing fo, I learned that each 
rvan painted his fhield with the image of that being on which he re- 
lied moft for facce(s in the intended engagement. Some were con- 
tented with a fingle rc prefentation ; ; while others, doubtful, as I fup.- 
pote, of the quality and power of any fingle being, had tlieir thields 
covered to the very margin with a group of hieroglyphics quite un- 
intellig ble to every one <xcept the painier. Indeed, from the hurry 
in which this bufinefs was neceffarily done, the want of every colour 
but red and black, and the deficiency of fkill in the artilt, molt of 
thofe paintings had more the appearance of a number of melted 
blotches, than ‘* of any thing that is on the earth, or in the water 
under the earth ;”? and though fome few of them conveyed a tolerable 
idea of the thing intended, yet even thefe were many degrees worle 
than our country ign-paintings ta England, 

* When this piece ot fuperitiiion was completed, we began to ad- 
vance toward the Efquimaux tents; but were very careful to avoid 
crofiing any hills, or ta'king loud, for fear cf being feen or overheard 
by the inhabitants; by which means the diftance was not only much 

reater than it otherwife would have been, but, for the fake of keep- 
ing in the loweft grounds, we were obliged to walk through entire 
{wamps of fliff mariy clay, fometimes up to the knees. Our courfe; 
however, on this occfion, though very ferpentine, was not altogether 
fo remote from the river as entirely to exclude me from a view of it 
the whole way: on the contrary, feveral times (according to the fitu- 
ation of the ground) we advanced fo near it, as to give me an op- 
portunity of convincing myfelf that it was as unnavigable as it was In 
thofe parts whith 1 had furveyed before, and which entirely corre- 
{ponded with the accounts given of it by the fpies. 

‘ Itis perhaps worth remarking, that my crew, though an undif- 
ciplined rabble, and by no means accuftomed to war or command, 
feemingly aéted on this horrid occafion with the utmoft uniformity of 
fentiment. There was not among them the leaf altercation or fepa- 

rate opinion; all were united in the general caufe, and as ready to 
follow where Matonabbce led, as he appeared to be ready to lead, ac- 
cording to the advice of an old Copper Indian, who had joined us on 
our firt arrival at the river where this bloody bufinefs was firft 
propofe 

© Never was reciprocity of snteref more generally regarded among 
a number cf peonvic, than it was on the prefent occafion by my crew, 
for not one was a woment in want of any thing that another could 
{pare ; ; and if ever the fpirit of difinterefted prea i expanded the 
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Zeart of a Northern Indian, it was here exhibited in the moft exten. 
five meaning of the word. Property of every kind that could be 
of general ufe now ceafed to be private, and every one who had any 
thing which came under that defcription, feemed proud of an op- y 
portunity of giving it, or lending it to thofe who had none, or were 
moft in want of it. 

‘ The number of my crew was fo much greater than that which 
five tents could contain, and the warlike manner in which they were 
equipped fo greatly fuperior to what could be expected of the poor 
Efquimaux, that no lefs than a total maflacre of every one of them 
was likely to be the cafe, unlefs Providence fhould work a miracle for 
their deliverance. 

< The land was fo fituated that we walked under cover of the rocke 
and hills till we were within two hundred yards of the tents. There we 
lay in ambufh for fome time, watching the motions of the Efquimaux; 
and here the Indians would have advifed me to flay till the fight was 
over, but to this J could by no means confent; for ] confidered that 
when the Efquimaux came to be furprifed, they would try every 
way to efcape, and if they found me alone, not knowing me from an 
enemy, they would probably proceed to violence againft me when no 
perfon was near to affift. For this reafon I determined to accompany 
them, telling them at the fame time, that 1 would not have any hand 
in the murder they were about to commit, unlefs I found it neceflary 
for my own fafety. The Indians were not difpleafed at this propofal ; 
one of them immediately fixed me a fpear, and another lent me a 
4, broad bayonet for my protection, but at that time I could not be pro- 

vided with a target; nor did I want to be encumbered with fuch an 
unneceflary piece of lumber. 
' © While we lay in ambufh, the Indians performed the laft cere- 
monies which were thought neceflary before the engagement. Thefe 
chiefly confifted in painting their faces ; fome all black, fome all red, 
and others with a mixture of the two; and to prevent their hair from 
blowing into their eyes, it was either tied before and behind, and on 
botn fides, or elfe cut fhort all round. The next thing they confider- 
ed was to make themfelves as light as poffible for running; which 
they did, by pulling ‘off their flockings, and either cutting off the 
fleeves of their’ jackets, or rolling them up clofe to their arm-pits ; 
and though the mufkettces at the fame time were fo numerous as to 
furpafs all credibility, yet fome of the Indians a€tually pulled off their 
jackets and entered the lifts quite naked, except their breech-cloths 
and fhoes. Fearing I might have occafion to run with the reft, I 
thought it alfo advilable to pull off my ftockings and cap, and to tie 
my hair as clofe up as pofiible. — 

‘ By the time the Indians had made themfelves thus completely 
frizhiful, it was near one o’clock in the morning of the feventeenth ; 
when finding all the Efquimaux quiet in‘ their tents, they rufhed 
forth from their ambuicade, and fell on the poor unfufpeding crea- 
tures unperceived till clofe at the very eves of their tents, when the 
foon began the bloody maffacre, while I ftood neuter in the rear. 

« In a few feconds the horrible {cene commenced ; it was fhockin 
heyond defcription ; the poor unhappy victims were furprifed in the 
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midft of their fleep, and had neither time nor power to make any res 
Gftance ; men, women, and children, in all upward of twenty, ran 
out of their tents ftark naked, and endeavoured to make their efcape ; 
buat the Indians having poiieffion of all the Jand-fide, to no piace 
could they fy for fhelter. One alternative only remained, that of 
jumping into the river: but, as none of them attempted it, they all 
fell a facrifice to Indian barbarity ! 

‘ The fhrieks and groans of the poor expiring wretches were truly 
dreadful ; and my horror was much increafed at feeing a young girl, 
feemingly about eighteen years of age, killed fo near me, that when 
the firft fpear was ftuck into her fide fhe tell down at my feet, and 
twifted round my legs, fo that it was with difficulty that I could dif- 
engage myfelf from her dying grafps. As two Indian men purfued 
this unfortunate victim, |] folicited very hard for her life; but the 
murderers made no reply till they had ftuck both their {pears through 
her body, and transfixed her to the ground. ‘They then looked me 
fternly in the face, and began to ridicule me, by afking if 1 wanted 
an Efquimavx wife; and paid not the {malleft regard to the fhrieks 
and agony of the poor wretch, who was twining round their {pears 
hike aneel! Indeed, after receiving much abufive language from 
them on the occafion, I was at length obliged to defire that they 
would be more expeditious in difpatching their victim out of her 
mifery, otherwife I fhould be obliged, out of pity, to afift in the 
friendly office of putting an end to the exiftence of a fellow-creature 
who was fo cruelly wounded. On this requeft being made, one of 
the Indians haftily drew his fpear from the place where it was firft 
lodged, and pierced it through her breaft near the heart. The love 
of life, however, even in this moft miferable ftate, was fo predominant, 
that though this might juftly be called the moft merciful act that could 
be done for the poor creature, it feemed to be unwelcome, for though 
much exhaufted by pain and lofs of blood, fhe made feveral efforts to 
ward off the friendly blow. My fituation and the terror of my mind 
at beholding this butchery, cannot eafily be conceived, much lefs de- 
{cribed ; though I {ummed up all the fortitude I was matter of on the 
occafion, it was with difficulty that ] could refrain from tears; and 
Tam confident that my features muft have feelingly expreffed how fin- 
cerely I was affected at the barbarous fcene I then witneffed; even at 
this hour I cannot reflect on the tranfactions of that horrid day without 
Shedding tears.’ 


Throughout this work, Mr. Hearne fpeaks with a proper 
mixture of indignation at the brutalities, and of compaf- 
fion for the miferies, of thofe wretched favages. If our limits 
would admit, we might give a variety of other interefting extracts 
from his affecting narrative. We were particularly pleafed 
with chapter ix. containing a fhort defcription of the northern 
Indians, their country, manufactures, and cuftoms. ‘The 
gratification of a liberal curiofity refpeCting fuch objedts is in- 
deed the main benefit refulting from Mr. H.’s toilfome and 


@angerous undertaking. He acknowleges that his travels are 
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not likely to prove of any material advantage to the nation at 
Jarge, nor even to the Hudfon’s Bay Company : but he thinks 
that they have put a cec ‘ifive termination to all difputes con- 
cerning a north-weit paflage through Hudfon’s Bay. They wy 
will aifo, he obferves, have a tendency to wipe off the ill- . 
grounded afperfions of Dobbs, Ellis, and others, who have uns 
juftly condemned the Hudfon's Bay company as averfe from 
difcoveries and from enlarging their trade. 
This volume is adorned with nine plates; of which the 
moft interefting are thofe containing the writer’s tracks in the 
feveral journeys, the Jaft of which occupied more than 
eighteen months; the plan of the copper-mine river; and a 
winter view in the Athapufcow lake. The lovers of natural 
hiftory will be pleated with the defcription of the principal » 
quadrupeds and birds, which are to be found conftantly in thofe 
northern regions, as well as of thofe which only frequent thean 
in fummer. 
Mr. H. is not acquainted with the graces of compofitions: 
but he relates his adventures with plainnefs and fufficient 
perfpicuity ; and often with thofe fimple touches of nature, 
which, in truth, are preferable to all ornaments of art. Gi) . 
. Lhe Dd. 


' Art. III. Letters written during a fhort Refidence in Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark. By Mary Wollitonecraft. 8vo. pp. 264. 46. 
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WE have on feveral former occafions paid our willing tri- 
bute of refpe& to the flrong—or, if the fair traveller will 
accept the epithet as acompliment, the ma/culine=mind of this 
female philofopher; and thefe Letters furnifh us with new in- 
ducements to repeat it. The production before us is not, indeed, 
written with laboured accuracy: the thoughts are neither 
artfully arranged, nor exprefled with ftudied elegance ; and every 
fentiment appears to have been dictated by the prefent object, 
or the prefent occurrence, with no other care than to expres 
it faithfully and forcibly : but if by faftidicus delicacy this fhould 
be thought a defect, it is amply compenfated by the ui diftin-~ 
guifhed difclofure of an enlightened and contemplative mind, 
and ftill more by the natural and energetic exprefiion of feel- 
ings which do credit to the writer’s heart, and will not fail to 
touch that of the reader. 

As a defcription of the country through which the author 
travelled, the publication is valuable; for it contains bold and 
picturefque delineations of natural fcenery, and places the chas 
racter and manners of the inhabitants in a ftriking, and in fome 
tefpects a new, point of light :—but its chief yalue arifes from 
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the variety of juft obfervations and interefting reflections which 
are difperfed through the work. ‘Toa mind inured to fpecu- 
lation, few occurrences can be fo trivial as not to furnifh 
matter for ingenious remark; and that this writer poflefles fuch 
2 mind, no one who has perufed her former productions will 
doubt. She claims the traveller’s privilege of {peaking fre- 
quently of herfelf, but fhe ufes it in a manner which always 
interefts her readers: who may fometimes regret the circume 
ftances which excite the writer's emotions, but will feldom 
fee reafon to cenfure her feelings, and will never be inciined te 
withhold their fympathy. 

We haften, however, to communicate miore particular in- 
formation concerning the contents of thefe letsers ; and we fhal] 
firft introduce the author to our readers in 2 mood of mafing 
melancholy, on a fummer’s night, foon after her arrival in 
Sweden: 


“ Nothing, in fact, can equa! the beauty of the northern fummer’s 
evening and nighc; if night iat may be called that only wants the glare 
of day, the full light, which frequently feems fo impertinent; for f 
could yvrite at midnight very well without a candle. I contemplated 
all nature at refit; the rocks, even grown darker in their appearance, 
Jooked as if they partook of the general repofe, and reclined more 
heavily on their foundation.—What, 1 exclaimed, is this a€tive prin- 
ciple which keeps me flill awake ?—Why fly my thoughts abroad 
when every thing around me appears at home?—My child * was 
fleepine with equal calmnefs—innocent and fweet as the clofing 
flowers.— Some recollefions, attached to the idea of home, mingled 
with reflections refpeéting the {tate of fociety I had been contemplat- 
ing that evening, made a tear drop on the rofy cheek I had juft kiffed; 
and emotions that trembled on the brink of extacy and agony gave a 
poignancy to my fenfations, which made me feel more alive than ufual. 

« What are thefe imperious fympathies? How frequently has me- 
fancholy and even myfanthropy taken poffeflion of me, when the world 
has difgufted me, and friends have proved unkind. I have then 
confidered myfelf as a particle broken off from the grand mafs of 
mankind ;—I was alone, till fome involuntary fympathetic emotion, 
hike the attraétion of adhefion, made me feel that I was ftill a part of 
a mighty whole, from which I could not fever myfelf—not, perhaps, 
for the reflection has been carried very far, by {napping the thread of 
an exiftence which lofes its charms in proportion as the cruel experi- 
ence of life ftops or poifons the current of the heart. Futurity, what 
haft thou not to give to thofe who know that there is fuch a thing as 
happinefs! I {peak not of philofophical contentment, though pain 
has afforded them the flrongett conviction of it.? 








—-—— 


* We know not the reafon why the writer, a married lady, has 
here chofen to retain her maiden name. Poflibly it was fuggefted, 
that the name of Wollftonecraft was more advantageoufly known in 
the literary world, than that of her hufband, 
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In this paflage, we cannot help particularly pointing the at- 
tention of the reader to the highly poetical image of the rocks 
looking as ‘if they partook of the general repofe, and reclining » 
more heavily on their foundations.’ The glow of fenfibility, | 
which animates the paflage, it is impoffible not toadmire. A 
gloomy obfcurity hangs over the fentiment at the clofe, which 
we do not find ourfelves capable of removing. 
As might be expected from a philofophical traveller, the 
author is difgufted with the tirefome forms of Swed.fly 
politenefs, and with the redundant plenty of their tables: nor 
is fhe much more pleafed with the peafantry of Sweden :—fhe 
gives a better account of thofe of Norway: 


« Though the king of Denmark be an abfolute monarch, yet the 
Norwegians appear to enjoy all the bleflings of freedom. Norway 
may be termed a fifter kingdom; but the people have no viceroy to 
lord it over them, and fatten his dependants with the fruit of their 
labour. 

* There are only two counts in the whole country, who have eftates, 
and exact fome feudal obfervances from their tenantry. All the ref 
of the country is divided into {mail farms, which belong to the culti- 
vator. It is true, fome few, appertaining tothe church, are let ; but 
always on a leafe for life, genera!ly renewed in favour of the eldeit fon, 
who has this advantage, as well as right to a double portion of the 
| property. But the value of the farm is eftimated; and after his por- 
tion is affigned- to him, he muft be anfwerable for the refidue to the 
remaining part of the family. 

‘ Every farmer, for ten years, is obliged to attend annually about 
twelve days,. to learn the military exercife; but it is always ata {mall 
diftance from his dwelling, and does not lead him into any new habits 
of life. 

‘ There are about fix thoufand regulars alfo, garrifoned at Chriftiana 
and Fredericfhall, which are equally referved, with the militia, for the 
defence of their own country. So that when the prince royal pafled 
into Sweden, in 1788, he was obliged to requeft, not command, them 
to acconipany him on this expedition, 

4 Thete corps are moftly compofed of the fons of the cotragers, who 
being labourers on the farms, are allowed a few acres to cultivate for 
themfelves. ‘Thefe men voluntarily enlift; but it is only for a limited 
period (fix years), at the expiration of which they have the liberty of 
retiring. ‘The pay is only two-pence a day, and bread; ftill, confi- 
~—— the cheapnefs of the country, it is more than fixpence in Eng- 
and. 

‘ The diftribution of landed property into fmall farms, produces 
degree of equality which I have feldom feen elfewhere ; and the rich 
being all merchants, who are obliged to divide their perfonal fortune 
amongft their children, the boys always receiving twice as much as 
the girls, property has not a chance of accumulating till overgrown 
wealth deftroys the balance of liberty. 

‘ You will be furprifed to hear me talk of liberty: yet the Norwe- 


gians appear to me to be the moft free community 1 have ever ob- 
Served, 
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¢ The mayor of each town or diftrict, and the judges in the country, 
exercife an authority almoft patriarchal. They can do much good, 
but little harm, as every individual can appeal from their judgment ; 
and as they may always be forced to give a reaion for their conduct, 
it is generally regulated by prudence. ‘ They have not time to learn 
to be tyrants,’ faid a gentleman to me, with whom I difcufled the fub- 

ject. 

* The farmers not fearing to be turned out of their farms, fhould 
they difpleafe a man in power, and having no vote to be commanded 
at an election for a mock reprefentative, are a manly race; for not 
being obliged to fubmit to any debafirg tenure, in order to live, or 
advance themfelves in the world, they act with an independent f{pirit. 
I never yet have heard of any thing like domineering, or oppreffion, 
excepting fuch as has arifen from natural caufes. ‘The freedom the 
people enjoy may, perhaps, render them a little litigious, and fubject 
them to the impofitions of cunning practitioners of the law 5 but the 
authority of office is bounded, and the emoluments of it do not deftroy 
its utility. 

* Laft year a man, who had abufed his power, was cafhiered, on 
the reprefentation of the people to the bailiff of the diftridt. 

« There are four in Norway, who might with propriety be termed 
fheriffs ; and, from their fentence, an appeal, by either party, may be 
made to Copenhagen. 

« Near moft of the towns are commons, on which the cows of all the 
inhabitants, indifcriminately, are allowed to graze, The poor, to 
whom a cow is neceflary, are almoft fupported by it. Befides, to 
render living more eafy, they all go out to fifh in their own boats ; 
and fith is their principal food. 

* The lower clafs of people in the towns are in general failors ; and 
the induftrious have ufually little ventures of their own that ferve to 
render the winter comfortable.’ 


The inhabitants of Norway appear, indeed, to be much happier 
than might be expected under an abfolute prince : 


« Every thing feems to announce that the prince really cherifhes 
the Jaudable ambition of fulfilling the duties of his ftation. This am- 
bition is cherifhed and direéted by the count Bernftorf, the prime mi- 
nifter of Denmark, who is univerfally celebrated for his abilities and 
virtue. ‘The happinefs of the people is a fubftantial eulogium ; and, 
from alll can gather, the inhabitants of Denmark and Norway are the 
leaft oppreffed people of Europe. ‘The prefs is free. They tranflate 
any of the French publications of the day, deliver their opinion on 
the fubjeét, and difcufs thofe it leads to with great freedom, and with- 
out fearing to difpleafe the government. 

« On the fubje& of religion they are tikewife becoming tolerant, at 
leaft, and perhaps have advanced a ftep further in ftree-thinking. 
One writer has ventured to deny the divinity of Jefus Chrift, and to 
queftion the neceflity or utility of the Chriftian fyttem, without being 
confidered univerfally as a monfter, which would have been the cafe 
a few years ago. They have tranflated many German works on edu- 
cation; and though they have not adopted any of their plans, it ts 
become a fubje& of difcufion. There are fome grammar and free 
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fchools ; but, from what I hear, not very good ones. All the chil- 
dren learn to read, write, and caft accounts, for the purpofes of com- 
mon life. ‘They have no univerfity; and nothing that deferves the 
name of fcience is taught ; nor do individuals, by purfuing any branch 
of knowledge, excite a degree of curiofity which is the forerunner of 
improvement. Knowledge is not abfolutely neceffary to enable a 
_confiderable portion of the community to live; and, til itis, I fear, 
it never becomes general.’ 


Of the writer’s lively fancy, and tender (perhaps morbid) 
fenfibility, we muft give our readers a beautiful but affeQing 
fpecimen : 

© Tonfberg was formerly the refidence of one of the little fovereigns 
of Norway ; and on an adjacent mountain the veftizes of a fort remain, 
which was battered down by the Swedes; the entrance of the bay ly- 
ing clofe to it. 

« Herel have frequently ftrayed, fovereign of the wafte, I feldom 
met any human creature; and fometimes, reclining on the mofly 
down, under the fhelter of a rock, the prattling of the fea amongit 
the pebbles has lulled me to fleep—no fear of any rude fatyr’s ap- 
proaching to interrupt my repofe. Balmy were the flumbers, and 
foft the gales that refrefhed me, when I awoke to follow, with an eye 
vacucly curious, the white fails, as they turned the cliffs, or feemed 
totake fhelter under the pines which covered the little iflands that fo 
gracefully rofe to render the terrific ocean beautiful. ‘lhe fifhermen 
were calmly cafting their nets; whillt the fea-gulils hovered over the 
unruffed deep. Every thing feemed to harmonize into tranquillity— 
even the mournful call of the bittern was in cadence with the tinkling 
bells on the necks of the cows, that, pacing flowly one after the other, 
along an inviting path in the vale below, were repairing to the cottages 
to be milked. With what ineffable pleafure have | not gazed ~and 
gazed again, lofing my breath through my eyes—my very foul dif- 
fufed itfelf in the fcene—and, feeming to become all fenfes, glided in 
the {carcely-agitated waves, melted in the frefhening breeze, or, tak- 
ing its flicht with fairy wing, to the milty mountains which bounded 
the profpect, fancy tript over new lawns, more beautiful even than the 
lovely flopes on the winding fhore before me. I paufe, again 
breathlefs, to trace, with renewed delight, fentiments which entranced 
me, when, turning my humid eyes from the expanfe below to the 
vault above, my fight pierced the fleecy clouds that foftened the azure 
brightnefs; and, imperceptibly recalling the reveries of childhood, I 
bowed before the awful throne of my Creator, whilft I refed on its 
footttool. 

« You have fometimes wondered, my dear friend, at the extreme 
affection of my nature——But fuch is the temperature of my foul—It is 
not the vivacity of youth, the hey-day of eviftence. For years have 
I endeavoured to calm an impetuous tide—labouring to make my 
feelings take an orderly courfe.—It was ftriving again’ the Rream.—I 
muft love and admire with warmth, or I fink into fadnefs, Tokens 
of love which I have received have -wrapt me in elyfium—purifying 
the heart they enchanted.—My bofom itill glows,—Do not faucily 
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afk, repeating Sterne’s queftion, ‘* Maria, is it ftill fo warm ?’’ Suf 
ficiently, O my God! has it been chilled by forrow and unkindnefs— 
ftill nature will prevail—and if I bluth at recolle&ting paft enjoyment, 
it is the rofy hue of pleafure heightened by modefty ; for the blufhes of 
modefty and fhame are as diftinct as the emotions by which they are 
produced.’ 


The obfervations in the following paragraph} appear to us 
not only juft, but uncommon : 


¢ As the farmers cut away the wood, they clear the ground. Eve 

year, therefore, the country is becoming fitter to fupport the inhabit- 
ants. Half a century ago the Dutch, I am told, only paid for the 
cutting down of the wood, and the farmers were glad to get rid of it 
without giving themfelves any trouble. At prefent they form a juft 
eftimate of its value; nay, | was furprized to find even fire wood fo 
dear, when it appears to be in fuch plenty. ‘The deftruétion, or gra- 
dual reduction, of their forefts, will probably mehiorate the climate ; 
and their manners will naturally improve in the fame ratio as induftry 
requires ingenuity. Itis very fortunate that men are, a long time, 
but juft above the brute creation, or the greater part of the earth 
would never have been rendered habitable; becaufe it is the patient 
labour of men, who are only feeking for afubfiftence, which produces 
whatever embellifhes exiftence, affording leifure for the cultivation of 
the arts and fciences, that lift man fo far above his firft ftate. I never, 
my friend, thought fo deeply of the advantages obtained by human 
induftry as fince I have been in Norway. . ‘The world requires, I fee, 
the hand of man to perfeé it; and as this tafk naturally unfolds the 
faculties he exercifes, it is phyfically impoffible that he fhould have 
remained in Rouffeau’s golden age of ftupidity.’ 


We have only room left to add the candid remarks on the 
fate of the unfortunate Matilda, Queen of Denmark : 


¢ Poor Matilda! thou haft haunted me ever fince my arrival ; and 
the view I have had of the manners of the country, exciting my fym- 
pathy, has increafed my refpec&t for thy memory ! 

« I am now fully convinced that fhe was the viétim of the party fhe 
difplaced, who would have overiooked, or encouraged, her attach- 
ment, had her lover net, aiming at being ufeful, attempted to over- 
turn fome eftablifhed abufes before the people, ripe for the change, 
had fufficient {pirit to fupport him when flruggling in their behalf. 
Such indeed was the afperity fharpened againit her, that I have heard 
her, even after fo many years have elapfed, charged with licentiouf- 
nefs, not only for endeavouring to render the public amufements more 
elegant, but for her very charities, becaufe fhe erefted amongft other 
inftitutions, an hofpital to receive foundlings. Difgufted with many 
cuftoms which pafs for virtues, though they are nothing moré than 
obfervances of forms, often at the expence of truth, fhe probably ran 
into an error common to innovators, in wifhing to do immediately 
what can only be done by time. 

‘ Many very cogent reafons have been urged by her friends to 
prove, that her afrection for Struenfee was never carried to the length 
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alledged againft her by thofe who feared her influence. Be that as it 
may, fhe certainly was not a woman of gallantry ; and if the had an 
attachment for him, it did not difgrace her heart or underftanding, 
the king being a notorious debauchee, and an ideot into the bargain. 
As the king’s conduct had always been direéted by fome favourite, 
they alfo endeavoured to govern him, from a principle of {felf-pre- 
fervation, as well as a laudable ambition; but, not aware of the pre- 
judices they had to encounter, the fy ftem they adopted aifplayed more 
henevolence of heart than foundnefs of judgement. As tothe charge, 
ftill believed, of their giving the king drugs to injure his faculties, it 
is too abfurd to be refuted. Their oppreflors had better have accufed 
them of dabbling in the black art; for the potent fpell {till keeps his 
wits in bondage. 

« I cannot defcribe to you the effect it had on me to fee this pup- 
pet of a monarch moved by the ftrings which count Bernitorff holds 
fait; fit, with vacant eye, erect, receiving the homage of courtiers, 
who meck him with a fhew of refpe&. He is, in fa, mere!y a ma- 
chine of ftate, to fubfcribe the name of a king to the ats of the go- 
vernment, which, to avoid danger, have no value, unlefs counter- 
figned by the prince royal ; for he is allowed to be abfolutely an ideot, 
excepting that now and then an obfervation, or trick, efcapes him, 
which looks more like madnefs than imbecility. 

‘« What a farce is life! This efigy of majefty is allowed to burn 
down to the focket, whilft the haplefs Matilda was harried into an un- 
timely grave.’ 


; We occafionally remark, in thefe letters, fuch anomalies in 
expreffion as are common with writers of brilliant fancy. Of 
this kind are the following: men who remain near the brute 
creation have little or no imagination, to call forth the curio- 
fity neceflary to frudtify the faint glimmerings of mind :—imagi- 
nation dips her brufh in the rainbow of fancy: effizy aliuwed to 
burn down to the /acket. In two or three initances, we think 
that the opinions here advanced are not quite confiftent with 
found philofophy. We cannot agree with the fair writer in 
admiring pious frauds; nor in thinking that it may have been 
neceflury for legiflators to conquer the inertia of reafon by fic- 
tions, which, though at farft deemed facred, may afterward be 
ridiculed. True philofophy knows no other path of utility 
than the ftraight road of truth. Nor can we, by any means, 
2dmit that © the plans of happinefs founded on virtue and prin- 
ciple are illufive, and open inlets to mifery in a halt-eivilized 
fociety.”? “his laft reflection, however, with others of a fimilar 
caft, we impute to the agitated ftate of mind under which the 
letters appear to have been written, rather than to the author’s 
cool and fettled judumen:. Notwithftanding a few occational 
blemifhes, the werk has uncommon merit, and will not fail to 
be admired for the happy union which it prefents of refined 
fenfe, vigorous fancy, and lively fentidility, E 
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Art. 1V. Efay on the Public Merits of Mr. Pitt. By Thomas Bed. 
does, M.D. Svo. pp. 201. 3s. 6d. Johnfon. 1796. 


TH author of this pamphlet is now well known to the public 
as a bold and original thinker, a man pofleffed of great 
variety of knowlege, well acquainted both with books and with 
mankind, and a zealous and undaunted promoter of every im- 
provement which may conduce, in his opinion, to the general 
good. His peculiar talents as a writer, alfo, have been proved 
in various walks—humour, argument, and elocution, have all 
flowed freely from his pen. In the cafe of a perfon fo qualified, 
there is certainly no reafon to exclude politics from the fubje&s 
which may fairly come under his difcuffion: for, whatever 
he may lofe through want of acquaintance with the art and 
myftery of the technical politician, he may (in feveral refpecs) 
ufefully compenfate by enlargement of views and purity of in- 
tention. It may, indeed, be plaufibly urged that, to form a 
juft idea of the merits of an actor on the political ftage, it is 
neceflary to be admitted behind the fcenes; and this is un- 
doubtedly true with refpect to the nominal minifters of abfolute 
governments :—but, where a government retains fo much of 
the popular form, as that it is neceflary for the minifter to lead 
in a popular aflembly, and to propofe and defend his meafures 
in the face of an enlightened public, his character is in a great 
degree laid open to every judicious obferver; and, if the main 
fpring of his conduct fometimes remains concealed, yet its 
confiftency, and the abilities by which it is fupported, muft be 
objects of evident and fair inveftigation. 

Dr. Beddoes, then, furnifhed with the general knowlege of 
Mr. Pirt’s a€tions and profeffions which is to be derived from 
his parliamentary and minifterial hiftory, undertakes in this 
performance to difcufs his public merits ; and, from what has 
already been made known of the Doétor’s political opinions, it 
may be concluded that the acutenefs of his refearch is rather em- 
ployed in difplaying detects than excellencies. He purfues his 
hero from his firft entrance into public life through the differ- 
ent ftages and periods of his miniftry ; examines all the lead- 
ing tranfactions in which he has been engaged ; and tries him 
both by what he has done, and by what he has omitted. We 
do not confider it as our bufinefs to aflume the office of advo- 
cate either for or againft Mr. Pitt. It is enough for us to 
give our readers, of different fides of the queftion, an adequate 
idea of what they will find in the traét before us. Much cha- 
racteriftic fhrewdnefs is employed in the feveral heads of ex- 
amination, but fometimes, we think, tin&tured with pretty 
ftrong prepoflefion, and fometimes fupported with but fuper- 
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ficial knowlege of the fubjeét. Yet the moral portraiture of a 
atriot and reformer, from the commencement of his progrefs 
till he becomes a prime minifter of almoft unexampled power, 
js fketched with a mafterly hand; and the fumming up of Mr. 
P.’s genuine character, with the comparifon of what he might 
have done for his country and mankind with what has been the 
aétual refult of his meafures, is written with much vigour and 
keennefs. From this part, we fhall extract a [pecimen of our 
philofopho-politician’s manner of writing: . 
¢ There has always exifted a very curious impediment to the ree 
ception of any fober opinion concerning a Britith minifler during the 
firft part, and indeed during almoft the whole, of his official term.— 
—The people are almoft conitantly [ooking forward, with Jewith 
eagernefs, to the appearance of a political Mefliah. -— And fo far is 
experience from correcting this expectation, that d'fappointment feems 
to increafe the ardour of hope. This would undoubiediy be the mof 
ridiculous, if it were not the molt pernicious, of humen follies, 
Under our own obfervation, the dazzling glories of Chatham, and the 
mild virtues of North have paffed away without relief of the diftrefled, 
inftru€tion of the ignorant, or humanization of the brutal. ‘ No 
matter; in thefe cafes there was a mifapprehention. But, behold the 
deliverer at laft! We cannot be deceived in their divine fucceffor. 
Hic Marcellus erit.? Thus it was. A pleafing dream fufpended the 
powers of fenfe and reflection. An univerfal emulation of blind faith 
commenced. The inhabitants of Wapping, Cheapfide, and St. 
James’s took it for granted that Mr. Pitt was infpired with a tender- 
nefs for their refpective welfare, which they felt not for the welfare 
of each other. They might continue to purfue gain at one moment, 
and pleafure at another; the new paragon of patrioti{m would aé& as 
if his moral compofition had no alloy of human infirmity. They were 
felfith, he was felf-denying. ‘ Wherever his profperity or that of his 
rclations.was inconfiftent with the profperity of the whole, it was, 
even in his own choice, to give way.’ He joined ftoical rectitude to 
that benevolence, which the rigid Zeno banifhed from his dottrine, 
but which the benevolent Antoninus fmuggled into his conduét. The 
young ftatefman had lefs than other men of low, vulgar and grofs de- 
fire, So much the better; fince the deficiency was made up to him 
in — and intelligence. This was prediction. What has been the 
reality ? 

* Mr. Pitt embraced with fincere zeal the caufe of a fuffering peo- 
ple. _ He inveighed againft the deteflable junto whom he found 
dilapidating the national property, and lavifhing the blood of his 
countrymen, not, asa rival pretended, becaufe he was @ being orga- 
nized for flander, but becaufe he held in jult abhorrence the atrocity 
of that rival’s proceedings. Sympathy and conviétion urged him on, 
Not merely to the refcue of his fellow-citizens from prefent calamity, 
but alfo to fecure them again{t future danger. Thus far confcience and 
intereft travelled chearfully together ; and it is no wonder that he 
fhould have proceeded with alacrity, fince he was at once impelied by 
his focial and felfith feelings. But the falter he went, the fooner he 
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would arrive at a point, where, in this mortal pilgrimage, there jg 
far more hazard than at the jugs of de/pond. 

‘ It has been the fate ot thole who have acquired the greateft credit 
bv exertions in a public caufe, moit fagrantiy to violate moral con. 


fiftency— 





- — turpiter atrum 
Definit in pifcem mulier formofa fuperné. 

This degeneracy, which popular favourites lave exhibited fo fre. 
guently (though fo vainiy for a warning to the incautious)}, is of eafy 
explanation. ‘The defire of eminence is at firlt obfcurely feit, becaufe 
if it be not entirely funk in the defire of accomplifhing a good pur. 
pofe, it is thoroughly blended with this predominant paflion. Succefs 
foon wins applaufe ; and applaufe, feconded by the confcioufnels of 
defeit, begins to bring attention home to Sete Hoitility itrengthens 
this fentiment ; and by degrees the advocate becomes the rival of the 
caufe. There doubtlefs was atime, when the hermit of Mount Hera 
had his whole mind abforbed in zeal for the true and only deity, 
After his firft advantages over Arabian fuperfition, not God only, 
but the apoltle of God, came to be confidered. In time the original 
order was compleatly reverfed, and God was thruit afi.e to make 
room for the apoftle. Thus itis that the enthufialt is perverted into 
the impoftor. Thofe who undergo this transformation may juilly be 
regarded as the moft dete able of malefaiors, They tranfcend the 
ordinary meafure of ambitious guilt, inafmuch as they mock the une 
happy with falfe hopes, and add dijapp.intment to injuftice. 

‘ Mr. Pitt feems very early to have retracted his cares within the 
confines of his f-lf-intereft. His demeanour on the rejection of his 
attempts to introduce a more I'beral {yftein of commercial policy de- 
monitrates that, however firmly he once believed himfelf born to bea 
martyr to patriotifm, he compleatly failed in cafting his own nativity, 
He lived to be convinced that parliamentary reform, on which he 
refted the very falvation of the people, was not worth the rifgue of 
office. In thefe tranfactions there appears little magnanimity. We 
find meannefs, as we proceed. He could oop to advance a pofitive 
claim to what he knew others to have invented. His own letters and 
{peeches, compared with the reports of two parliamentary Committees 
and the papers of Dr. Price (the financial inftructor of a moft ungrate- 
ful pupil), exhibit various indications of a propenfity, which would 
have been much more excufable, if it had arifen from mere vanity. 
Though even fo, there would have been little to hope. For an ego- 
tif in private life never makes a true friend ; and an egotilt in public 
life will ever prove a falle patriot.’ 

Dr. B. however, as in his other publications, does not con- 
fine himfelf to one caft of ftyle, nor to one tenor of fubjects, 
A dialogue between Archdeacon Supple and fam:ly, and 4 
young oppofitionift, affords fcope to the dramatic powers which 
he has already more than once difplayed. in a chapter on the 
ftate of the poor, he afiumes in fome degree the medical cha- 
racter with that of the philanthrepift. Someiimes he per- 
fonates an orator in the Houfe of Commons ; fometimes he i0- 
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dulges in the pleafantry of a ftory-teller: and not unfrequently 
he takes the graver air of a moralift. In fhort, he is any thing 
but dul/; and the reader, who may not be convinced by his 
arguments, will fcarcely fail of being entertained by the co- 
pioufnefs of his refearch, and the vivacity of his remarks, Aa 





Art. V. 4 Summary of Geography and Hiftory; both Ancient and 
Modern; containing, an Account of the Political State, and Prin- 
cipal Revolutions or the moft illuttrious Nations in Ancient and 
Modern Times; their Manners and Cuitoms; the Local Situation 
of Cities, efpeciaily of fuch as have been diitinguifhed by Memo- 
table Events: with an Abridgement of the Fabulous Hitlory or 
Mythology of the Greeks. ‘To which is prefixed, an Hittorical 
Account of the Progrefs and Improvements of Aftronomy and 
Geography, from the Earlieft Periods to the ‘Time of Sir Ifaac 
Newton: alfo, a brief Account of the Principies of the Newtonian 
Philofophy, occafionally compared with the Opinions of the An- 
cients, concerning the Geneval and Particular Properties of Matter 3 
the Air, Heat ard Cold, Light, and its | fi-cts; the Laws of 
Motion, the Pianetary Syttem, &c.— With a fhort Delcription of the 
Component Parts of the Terraqueous Glode, according to the Noe 
tions of the Ancients, and the more accurate Difcoveries of Modern 
Chemifts. Defigned chiefly to conne& the Study of Claffical 
Learning with that of General Knowledge. By Alexander Adam, 
LL. D. Rettor of the High School of Edinburgh. 8vo. About 
goo Pages. gs. Bound Cadell jun. and Davies 


I rn. Adam’s former woik on Rom:n Antiquities was ine 

troduced with due praife, in our Review, vol. ix. N.S, 
The contents of the prefent volume are announced with fuf- 
ficient plenitude in the title-page. We think the performance 
extremely well calculated to anfwer the author’s intention of 
connecting the ftudy of claffical learning with that cf general 
knowlege. Abridgments, it has been faid, tend only to make 
Imatterers; and it is to be regretted that too many of our 
modern abridgments, particularly of the hiftorical kind, convey 
not only imperfect but falfe notions, both of events and cha- 
racters: —but the prefent f{ummary is not liable to fuch objections, 
being evidently intended merely as a preparatory work ; and the 
information in it, as far as it goes, being accurately and judi- 
cioufly felected. 

To give an idea of the author’s manner, we fhall infert the 
following account of the chief commercial ftates of antient 
times ; 

‘ The Phoenicians were the firft who diftinguifhed themfelves by 
commerce, Cic. de rep. lid. 3. apud. Non. v. 35, particularly the in- 
habitants of TYRE and Sjpon. The next wore the CAR THAGI- 
NLANS, whofe chief city, Carsbage, was founded by a colony of Ty- 
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rians. Among the Grecks, commerce wa: culuvateu chiefly by the 
Atuenrans and CoriInTHIANS, aid in later times by the Ruo. 
DIANS,—The communication from Greece, and the northern parts 
of Alia, with INDIA, which, in al ages, has been the great fource 
of commerce, was in ancient times by the Euxiue and Ca/pian feas, 
The produdtions of India were brought by land to the banks of the 
Oxus, then down that river into the Cafpian fea, from thence up the 
Cyrus, and then over land to the river Phafis and the kuxine fea, 
Strab. xi. p. 50).3 Plin. vi. 17. /- 19. The riches acquired by this 
commerce are fuppofed to have given rife to the ftory of the voyage 
of Jafon in the fhip Argo, in queit of the golden fleece, Strad. i, 45. 
— That communication is now entirely fhut up by the Tartars, who 
have diverted the courfe of the Oxus, {fo that it does not now empty 
itfelf into the Cafpian fea. 

‘ The Tyrians brought their commodities from India by the Red 
Sea, and over the I{thmus of Suez. 

‘ After Tyre was deftroyed by Alexander the Great, the city of 
ALEXANDRIA in Egypt, founded by that prince, became the 
principal feat of commerce, Strabo xvil. p. 798, and continued to be 
fo till ic was deftroyed by the Saracens in the 7th century. 

‘ The fingular inftitutions of the Jews were unfavourable to com. 
merce. We read, however, of Solomon’s having fitted out fleets, 
which, under the direction of Phoenician pilots, failed from Exion- 
geber, or the Red Sea, to Tarfrifh and Ophir, fuppofed to have been 
ports in the kingdom of Sofa/a, on the fouth-weft coaft of Africa; 
whence they returned in three years with rich cargoes, 1 Kings x. 11, 
22 & 23. 

‘'fhe Egyptians, as early as the reign of Sefoftris, b. C. 1510. 
are faid to have opened a commerce with India, Died. Sic. 1. p. 64, 
where that king is reported to have made confiderable conquetts, Ibid. 
But this is denied by Strabo, xv. p. 687, who fays, that the ancient 
Egyptians were fo far from cultivating commerce, that they even ree 
fufed ftrangers admiflion into their harbours, Strab. xvil. p. 791. 
& 802. 

« The Romans, at no period of their ftate, ever encouraged com- 
merce. Towards the end of the republic, however, and under the 
emperors, it became an object of greater attention, as being neceffary 
to fupply them with the articles of luxury. Thefe were brought to 
Rome from various places. From Arabia and India they were pro- 
cured by the way of the Red Sea and Alexandria, or by the gulf of 
Perfia and up the Euphrates, thence through the defarts of Arabia to 
PauMrYrRaA, and from it to the Mediterranean.—Strabo fays, that 
120 fhips, in his time, were employed in bringing merchandife from 
India into Egypt, ii. p. 118. “Chis traffic was carried on entirely with 
bullion, as it ftill is to China. Pliny complains that 50 millions of 
fefierces were fent thither annually, (H. S. guingenties, equal te 
L. 403,645: 16: 5,) and that the merchandifes brought from thence 
were fold at Rome at cent. fer cent. profit (centuplicatd), that is, at 
about 40 millions flerling of our money for the whole imported, Pha 
Vi. 23. fo 20. 
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¢ As the Romans had no articles of their own produce to give in 
exchange for foreign commodities, we may fee the reafun why they 
difcouraged commerce, becaufe it carried away money, and brought 
them nothing in return. Hence we find the exportation of gold pro- 
hibited in the Codex, 4.63. 2. fo in former times, Cic. Flacc. 28.3 
and to the exportation of money to foreign countries for articles of 
juxury, when the former means of procuring wealth by conquelt no 
longer exifted, we may impute the fcarcity of gold, and confequently 
the great alioy in the gold coins under the later emperors ; thus, under 
Nero, there were only 45 aure?, or gold pieces, made from a pound 
of gold, Pliz. xxxii. 3, but under Contflantine, 72, The immunities 
{aid to have been granted to merchants at different times, Suct. Claud. 
8.3 Tacit. Ann. xii. 5.3 Digeft. xiv. 1.1.3 Lamprid. in Alexandro 
Sever. were to thofe only who dealt in the corn trade, and imported 
provifions in their own fhips for the ufe ct the city. For feveral ages 
the only profeflions thought retpectable among the Romans were war 
and agriculture ; the employment of a merchant was reckoned une 
{uitable to the charafter of a Roman ciuzen, Déony/. it. 28. The no- 
bility were forbidden to trade, both under the republic, Lv. xxi. 63.5 
Cic. Verv. v. 18. and under the Emperors, Dig. 50. 3.3; Cod. iv. 63. 3. 
But although the bulinefs of a merchant was not elteemed re(pectable, 
Cic. Of. i. 42. yet Horace fpeaks of it as very lucrative, Q7.i. 31. 
10.3 1. 6. 31. & 24. 40.3 @p. 1. 1. 45. 

‘ During the exiflence of the Roman republic, the city of Marfeilles 
in France carried on a confiderable commerce. In early times it waged 
war ama ee againft the Carthaginians on the fubject of fifhing, 
Fuftin. xiii. 5. After Carthage grew powertul by conqnett, and en- 
gaged in war a the Romans, Marfeilles became the aily of Rome. 
During the Punic wars the Mafilians acquired great opulence by 
trade, and ftill more after the deitruction ot Carthage and Corinth ; 
but in the conteft between Cafar and Pompey, having imprudently 
engaged too keenly on the fide of the latter, the city was taken bv the 
generals of Cxfar after an obttinate defence, and never afterwards re- 
covered its former profperity, Sirad, ii. 180. 

‘ The barbarous nations which over-ran the Roman empire in the 
welt, extinguifhed commerce, together with the arts. Concerning 
the revival “of commerce, firft in 1 Italy, and then in other countries, 
an account will be given hereafter im its proper place.’ 


Dr. Adam fpeaks too contemptuoufly of the Roman com- 
merce ; ue is indeed the lefs furprifing, fince the Roman 
writers fay fo very little. on the fubject :—but a more caretul 
infpection of thofe authors will fhew that the Romans greatly 
Cultivated trade, though it was never much reipected by the 
higher clafles among them. ‘Their merchants generally ace 
companied and fometimes preceded their armies 3 they fettied 
allo in great numbers in foreign countries : witnefs the 150,000 
Romans * flain in one day by order of Mithridates. 





* Plutarch in Sylla, and Dion, Legat. 36 & 37° 
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As a farther fpecimen, we fhall infert the following fhort 
account of the different forms of government: 


‘ A large fociety of men united under one government for their 
common fecurity and weltare, ts calied a /fare. That part of the earth 
which they poflefs is called the territory of that ftate 3 and the body of 
inhabicants, the people. Vhe power ot governing a ftate is calied the | 
Sovereignty 3 3 and the perfon or perfons who exercife it, the /overeign, 
The power ot prefcribing general rules or laws is the /egi//a:ive part of 
the fovereignty ; the power of executing the laws, and of difchargin 
all functions of government which cannot be regulated by laws, is the 
executive part of the fovereignty, The particular manner in which the 
fovereignty is exercifed, is Called the form of government. When it is 
exercifed by one perfon, it is called a moxarchy When the power of 
the monarch is limited by law, it is called a /imited monarchy. When 
the power of the monarch is not limited by law, the government is 
faid to be atfolute, or arbitrary. When the governmentis very abfolute, 
it is called de/potic. When the fupreme power is vefted in the hands of 
many, itis cailed a republic. If it be poffeifed by the nobles, it is called 
an ariftocracy ; if by a few, an oligarchy; if by the people at large, 
2 democracy.—When only one of chefe forms obtains, the government 
is called imple; when two or all of them are united, it is denominated 
a mixed government, Thus the Britifh government partakes of the 
monarchical, ariftocratical, and democratical forms; which Polybius 
fays was the cafe with the government of Rome, and extols as the beft, 
as ALITY WOATLIZs vi. J. x2? MOToY CLOT HLAT ON Tw: "ceed WAGs ToNsTEbw! vy the 
moft exccilent fyftem of government then in the world, Zé. 9. & 16.) 

« The monarchical form appears to have been the moft ancient, and 
is thought to have originated from the authority of a father over 
his children, As far as we can trace from hiltory, it took its rife 
from a number of individuals, heads of families or of tribes, chufin 
a certain perfon for his wifdom or valour to be their leader in war, 
and to prefide in their councils, to adminifter juttice, and perform 
other ads for the public good in time of peace, Saszuel vill. 20. 5 
Herodot.i.95, &c. 3 Cic. de offic. NW. 12.3 Polyd. vi. 3. This chief or 
king was at firft purely ele@tive 3 but afterwards became hereditary, 
or partly hereditary and partly elective. ‘Ihe dominions of princes, 
in the early ages of the world, were generally but of fmall extent, 
Juin i. 1.3 Fofoua, xii. & xxiv. 3 Judges, 1.7.5 Thucydid. i. 13.17+ 
&c. Almoft every city had its own king or tyrant; for fo by the 
Greeks they were commonly called, (rugaxi, reges, reguli, vel prin- 

cipes, Nep. Miltiad. 8.; Serv. in Virg. Ain vil. 266. ; Strab. vii. 
p- 310.) The abufe of power, and other caufes, occafioned the ex 
pulfion of kings, and the eftablifhment of republican or free govern- 
ments. The licentioufnefs and corrupticn of thefe produced their de- 
ftruction, and commonly terminated in defpotifm, Polyd. vi. 6. 7. 

&c. 

m ‘The fundamental laws of a ftate, which fecure the rights of its 
inhabitants, and regulate the cond. of its rulers, are called its 
Constitution. Although defpetic governments cannot properly 
be faid to have a conftitution, yet even in thefe, there are certain 
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things eftablifhed by law or cuttom, to which tie lovereign is obliged 
to conform, avd which he dares not violate 

‘ When feveral ftates form a perpetual alliance for their mutual 
fafety and happinefs they are called Usted States; as, toe Greek and 
Achaian repudhies ofold; the Saz/5 cantons, the ftates of Holand and 
of America, In modern times,’ 

This volume is accompanied with maps, and good indexes, 
particularly a very full geographical index ; which render the 
work very commodicus. A great part of the information is 
thrown into the notes, printed in a {mall charater, for the 
purpofe of comprifing the very multifarious contents within the 


limits of one volume. ‘ 
Gil...s 
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Art. VI. AT opog raphical De crviprion of the We cher Ter ritory of North 
America: containing a faccingt Account of its Soil, Climate, Na- 
tural Hiltory, Population, Agriculture, Manners, and Cuttoms, 
With an ample Defcrip tion of the feveral Divifions into which that 
Country is partitioned. To which are added, the Difcovery, Set- 
tlement, and pref: * State of Kentucky. And an Eifay towards 
the Topography an d Natural Hiftory of that important Country. By 
John Fiifon. ‘i'o whichis added, 1. The Adventures of Col. Daniel 

goon, one of ihe firft Setters, comprehending every eapornans 

Occurrence in the Political Hiory ‘of that Province, The 

Minutes of the Piankafhaw Counc:!, held at ae St. Guu s 

f+ 3. An Account of the Indi aas Nations inhabit. 


rel 


th 
April is, 179 
ing within the Limits of the "Lihirteen United S States 5 their Man- 
ners and Cultoms; and Reflections on their Ort gin. By George 
Imlay, a Captain in the American Army during the War, and Come. 
miffioner for laying out Lands in tne Back Setilements. Tiluftrated 
with corre&t Maps, anda Plan of the Rapids of the Ohio. The 
Second Edition, with confiderab ay ‘Additions, Sve. PP. 433. 
6s. Boards. Debreit. 
MERICA is fo rapidly advancing into confequence among 
the nations of the earth, that every thing refpecting the 
rife, population, and growing wealth of this extenfive region, 
is highly intercfting to the European reader. When the firlt 
edition of this work appeared, we gave an account of it, with 
Jarge extra@ts, in vol. viii. p. 390. of our New Series ; and the 
additions made to this new impreiiion are fo confiderable, that 
we mult not pafs it over ia filence. By only comparing the tiile 
of the former edition with this which we have juft tranfcribed, 
the reader will perceive that the work is greaily twelled in bvik ; 
and, when he examines the Appendix by Mr. Filfon, he will 
acknowlege the new matter to be very — This part, 
like Mr, Imlay’'s, is written with an enthufiaftic admiration of 


American climes and Amerigan mee ‘and it may ferve to 


2 
excite to emigration from Europe, and io the populaiion of 
Keinucky, 
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Kentucky, of which fo enchanting a defcription is given. To 
prevent the idea of the author having celoured too highly, the ad« 
vertifement, which accompanied the original woik in America 
in 1784, is here prefixed, figned Daniel Boon, Levi Todd, 
‘Fames Harrod, in which thefe gentlemen declare that *¢ it is an 
exceeding good performance, containing as accurate a de- 
fcription of our (Kentucky) country as we think can poffibly 
be given*.”” In the preface, alfo, which is fubfcribed by Mr. 
Filfon himfelf, he declares his work to be a complete guide 
to the traveller into Kentucky, and aflures us that § there is 
nothing mentioned or defcribed but what will be found true,’ 
After fuch an aflurance, and fuch teftimonies, we cannot pre- 
tend to queftion Mr. Filfon’s veracity. In general, he agrees 
with Mr. Imlay ; and the two accounts exhibited together throw 
light on each other. From what thefe gentlemen relate of the 
rich foil, delightful climate, and numerous productions of Ken- 
tucky, it bids fair to be the moft flourifhing of the American 
States ; and, if the population extends weftward with the rapi- 
dity that is prediCied, we fhould be difpofed to queftion, with 
Mr. Imlay, whether the fituation of the federal city be well 
chofen ; did we not confider that, Canada being in the hands 
of the Englifh, and the navigation of the Miffifippi in the power 
of Spain, the trade of the weftern territory will be liable to in- 
terruptions to which the feat of empire fhould not be equally 
expofed. 

Having, in our former article, given extracts from the de- 
{criptive parts of this work, we fhall content ourfeives here 
with tranfcribing a page or two from the interefting adventures 
of Col. Daniel Boon, the firft fettler in Kentucky. 

« It was on the firft of May, in the year 1769, that I refigned my 
domeftic happinefs for a time, and left my family and peaceable ha- 
bitation on the Yadkin River, in North Carolina, to wander through 
the wildernefs of America, in queft of the country of Kentucky, in 
company with John Finley, John Stewart, Jofeph Holden, James 
Monay, and William Cool. We proceeded fuccefsfully, and after a 
long and fatiguing journey through a mountainous wildernefs, in a 
weitward direction, on the feventh day of June following, we found 
ourfelves on Red River, where John Finley had formerly been trading 
with the Indians, and, from the top of an eminence, faw with plea- 
fure the beautiful level of Kentucky. Here let me obferve, that for 
fome time we had experienced the moft uncomfortable weather as a 
prelibation of our future fufferings. At this place we encamped, and 
made a fhelter to defend us from the inclement feafon, and began to 





* It muft, however, be allowed that there is nothing unnatural in 
the fuppofition that gentlemen may be fomewhat interefted in the 
recommendation of a work, the circulation of which may contribute 
towards the profperity of a young fettlement. 
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hunt and reconnoitre the country. We found every where abundance 
of wild beatts of all forts, through this vaft foreft. ‘The buffalo were 
more frequent than | have feen cattle in the fettlements, browzing on 
the leaves of the cane, or cropping the herbage on thofe extenfive 
plains, fearlefs, becaufe ignorant, of the violence of man. Sometimes 
we faw hundreds in a drove, and the numbers about the falt fprings 
were amazing. In this forett, the habitation of beafts of every kind 
natural to America, we practifed hunting with great fuccefs, until the 
twenty-fecond day of December following. 

‘Vhis day John Stewart and i had a pieafing ramble, but fortune 
changed the fcene in the clofe of it. We had paffed through a great 
foreit, on which ftood myriads of trees, fome gay with blofloms, 
others rtch with fruits. Nature was here a feries of wonders, and a 
fund of delight. Here fhe difplayed her ingenuity and induiftry in a 
variety of flowers and fruits, beautifully coloured, elegantly fhaped, 
and charmingly flavoured ; and we were diverted with innumerable 
animais prefenting themfelyes perpetually to our view.—In the de- 
cline of the day, near Kentucky river, as we afcended the brow of a 
{mall hill, a number of Indians rufhed out of a thick cane-brake upoa 
us, and made us prifoners. ‘he ume of our forrow was now arrived, and 
the fcene fully opened. ‘The indians plundered us of what we had, 
and kept us in confinement feven days, treating us with common f{a- 
vage ufage. During this time we difcovered no uneafinefs or defire 
to efcape, which made them lefs fufcicious of us ; but in the dead of 
night, as we lay in a thick cane-brake by a large fire, when fleep had 
locked up their fenfes, my fituation not difpofing me for reft, I 
touched my companion, and gently awoke him. We improved this 
favourab!e opportunity, and departed, leaving them to take their reft, 
and fpeedily direSted our courfe towards our old camp, but found it 
plundered, and the company difperfed and gone home. About this 
time my brother, Squire Boon, with another adventurer, who came 
to explore the country fhortly after us, was wandering through the 
foreft, determined to find me if poilible, and accidentally found our 
camp. Notwith{tanding the unfortunate circumftances of our come 
pany, and our dangerous fituation, as furrounded with hoftile favages, 
our meeting fo fortunately in the wildernefs made us reciprocally fen- 
fible of the utmoft fatisfaétion. So much does friendfhip triumph 
over misfortune, that forrows and fufferings vanifh at the meeting not 
only of real friends, but of t2 moft diftant acquaintances, and fub- 
{titute happinefs in their room. 

¢ Soon after this, my companion in ¢aptivity, John Stewart, was 
killed by the favages, and the man that came with my brother re- 
turned home by himfeif. We were then in a dangerous, helplefs fitu- 
ation, expofed daily to perils and death amongit favages and wild 
beatts, not a white man in the country but ourfelves. 

« Thus fituated, many hundred miles from our families in the how- 
ling wildernefs, 1 believe few would have equally enjoyed the hap- 
pinefs we experienced. I often obferved to my brother, you fee now 
how little nature requires to be fatisfied. Felicity, the companion of 
content, is rather found in our own breafts than in the enjoyment of 
external things: and I firmly believe it requires but a littie philofophy 
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to make a man happy in whatloever {tate he is, This confilts in a full 
relignation to the will of Providence ; and a refigned foul finds plea- 
fure in a path ftrewed with briars and thorns,’ 


T.he author proceeds to relate his folitary rambles, his mecting 
with his brother after their having been feparated, and his return 
home with the refolution to bring his family to fettle in Ken- 
tucky. He farther details the wars that he and the firf fetilers 
had with the Indians, his captivity and efcape, the various fuc- 
cefles of the war, and at laft their peace with the Indian nations, 
and quiet pofleflion of the new region. 

In this narrative, Col. Boon feems to pride himfelf on the 
feore of his philofophy: but, in his account of the war which 
he and the others carried on againit the Indians, the fentiments 


of the foldier prevail over thole of tne philofopher. He talks of 


the brilliant fuccets of burning an Indiantown, Ought he not 
to have reflected on his queitionable right to deal deftru€tion 
among thele antient inhabitants of the country, and to deflroy 
their fcanty pittance of comfort? O cruel war! when will 
thy curfes be properly recorded | When will Hittorians defcribe 
thee with thy appropriate epithets ! 

The value of this 2d edition is confiderab!y advanced by the 


addition of maps, the want of which we remarked in the nrit. ve 





Art. VIL. Two Letters on ibe Origin, Antiquity, and Hiftory, of 


Norman Tiles, ftained with drmorial Bearings. 8vo. pp. 114. 
4s. Boards, Kirby. 1794. 

OT HESE letters are addrefled to the Earl of Leicefter, Prefident 
of the Society of Antiquaries, by John Henniker Major, 
Efq of the fame Society, and M.?. for New Romney. The tiles, 
on which the armorial bearings in queftion were iftained, (not 
Jfuftained, as we find in the book, through an error of the prefs, ) 
were once part of an abbey at Caen in Lower Normandy 
founded by William the Conqueror. Within the precinéts of 
this abbey, and adjoining tothe church, William built a palace 
for his own retidence. In one of the apartments of this ftately pile, 
now known (if it has not been pulled down fince the Revolution) 

by the name of the great guard room, thefe tiles were originall 
fixed. They were nearly five inches fquare, and baked almoit 
to vitrification: they formed part of the floor of the room: 
there were eight rows of them ruaning from eaft to weft; and 
they were charged with different coats of arms. We find that 
antiquaries are much divided in opinion, whether this pavee 
ment be coeval with the Conqueror, or not; fome alleging that 
the tiles in queftion were ftained in his time, and with the arms 
of the different perfons of diftintion who attended him in his 
i2 expedition 
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expedition againft England; while others reject this opinion, 
on the ground that the bearing of arms as a family diftinc- 
tion was, they fay, (though, we think, erroneoufly,) unknown 
during his reign. ‘hey farther fay that, although the coats of 
arms of the great Norman nobility are depicted on thefe tles, 
yet feveral of thefe coats belung to families who are known 
not to have attended Duke William into England; and that 
therefore it is moft probable that this pavement was laid 
down in the latter part of the reign of King John, while he 
was loitering at Caen with the beautitul label of Angou- 
lefme, his queen, during which period the cuttom of wearing 
coats of arms was introduced, ‘Thus the antiquaries are at 
iffue ; thofe who deny the tiles to be coeval with the Conqueror 
reft their cbjeétions on an aflertion, that coats of arms were in 
ufe in his time as family diftinctions; fhould this affertion 
prove unfounded, the antiquity of the tiles remains unim- 
peachable: but on the other hand, if there be found on them 
coats of arms belonging to perfons known not to have accom. 
panied the Conqueror in his invalion of England, as well as 
others belonging to perfons who certainly did accompany him, 
then the opinion, that the tiles thus ftained were intended to 
commemorate and perpetuate that expedition, muft fall to the 
ground, though it fhould be admitted that it was in the Cone 
queror’s time that they were fixed in the pavement. 

The difpute, to men of a philofophical turn of mind, will 
appear about as important as if it were de land caprina ;—had it 
been about the materials of which the ules were formed, or 
concerning the manner in which they were {tained, it might 
be of fome ule to fociety; for their durability, both in fub- 
ftance and colcur, has been altonifhing. Dr. Ducarel tells us 
that 

«¢ Notwithflanding thefe rooms have.been ufed as granaries for up- 
wards of 400 years, neither the damps of the wheat, the turning and 
Shifting of the grain, nor the wooden fhoes and {pades of the peaiants 
conitantly employed in bringing in and cleanfing the wheat, have in 
the leait damaged the floor, or worn off the painting from the tiles’? 

Our author differs from thofe who think that thefe tiles wene 
Jaid down in the reign of King John; for he deems them of higher 
antiquity. Without arguing the point with thofe who fay that 
Coats cf arms were worn long before the Conquett as tamily 
diftinctions, he is fatished with fhewing that they exifted ag 
that period ; and, on the fuppofition that this was aciuaily the 
cafe, he builds his hypothelis refpecting the true age of thofe 
tiles and their hiftory. He thinks that they were laid down fer 
the purpofe of commemorating the confecration of the church, 
and to perpetuate the memory of thofe perfons of diftinétion 
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who affifted at that ceremony, or who had contributed to en- 
dow the abbey. 

The author gives drawings of fome of the tiles, with ex pla- 
nations pointing out the families to which the arms Sabena. 

There are fome typographical errors in the work, though it 
is elegantly printed. In page 49, we find, ‘* il exiffe encore nom- 
bre de familles en France qui les portent, dent il fe peut bien que 
les auteurs ayent accompagné Guillaume le Conquerant a la conquéte 
del’ Angleterre.” ‘The word auteurs we prefume to have been 
inferted for ancetres: J’auteur d’ une famille is not an ulual ex- 
preffion for the founder of a family. 

Having quoted a paflage from a work of the Jearned Bifhop 
Huet, his ** Origine de Caen,” the author makes a comment on 
it, beft fuited to his own argument, but a very different one 
from what might have been expected, 

« Here then we may obferve, that Mr. Huet was perfuaded that 
the Palace as well as the Abbaye had been erected by Duke William; 
that the armorial bearings were thofe of the principal families of 
Normandy, and laitly, that there was a tradition, a vulgar tradition, 
and therefore beft founded in my opinion, conttantly afoot from age 
to age, which declared thefe titles to have received their origin and 
armorial embellifhments, by orders of the Conqueror.’ 


It is very true that Bifhop Huet fays all this: but he faysa 
great deal more, which makes completely againft our author’s 
hypothefis * that the tiles were coeval with the Conqueror.’ It 
fhews indeed that fuch was the tradition : but it fhews alfo that 
the Bifhop ftates it to be known that thefe coats of arms are of 
a much more recent date than the reign of Duke William ; 

nay he afferts that their origin did not go farther back than to- 
wards the clofe of the 14th century. Nothing can be more 
friendly to truth, and at the fame time nothing more hoftile, 
than fyflen: it fometimes methodizes and arranges matters fo 
as that truth can be eafily traced ftep by ftep: but it alfo fre- 
quently hoodwinks men, makes them fee juft what favours 
their own hypothefis, and renders them blind to every thing 
elfe. This is the cafe with our author; he quotes a paflage 
from the writings of the Bifhop of Avranches, merely becaute 
part of it has a tendency to give a colour to his opinion; with- 
out perceiving that another part of the fame fentence com- 
pletely overturns that opinion, as far as the authority of that 
prelate goes. 

Mr. Henniker Major writes like a gentleman and a fcholar ; 
and he gives very plaufible reafons to fhew that the arms on 
the tiles in quettion belonged to thofe who had affifted at the 
confecration of the abbey church at Caen, or were benefactors 
to the eftablifhment at that time. Notwithftanding that the 
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teftimony of Bifhop Huet, who, we think, was a native of 
Caen, appears to us to make againft him; and that fuch tef- 
timony, in various points of view, muft be acknowleged to 
carry great weight ; yet the praife of ingenuity, and of refearch, 
deeper perhaps than the fubject deferved, is juftly due to the 





efent author. 
‘i Sh....n ° 
Art. VIII. Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Views of the Church of 
Baialba, in the Province of Eftremadura in Portugal. ‘To 


which is prefixed an Introductory Dilcourfe on the Principles of 
Gothic Architef&ture. By James Murphy, Architect.  Illuttrated 
with 27 Plates. No.5. and laft. Superfine Vellum Paper. Imp. 
Folio. ‘15s. ‘Taylors. 


TH preceding divifions of this very beautiful work were 
reviewed by us in March 1793, and in September 1795. 

The prefent No. contains three plates of parts detailed, and 
two elevations ; one of the church, and the other a defign for 
completing the maufoleum of King Emanuel: all executed 
with that excellence which we obferved in the former plates. 
The text confifts of a continuation of the tranflation from Fr. 
Luis de Soufa’s defcription of the building, the regulations 
adopted by the community, and fome of the principal epi- 
taphs. 

An additional note in this Number gives an extract from 
a Portuguefe author, mentioning that the architect of this cele- 
brated building was an * Lrifbman, named David Hacket.’ 

Agreeably to our premife, we fhall now proceed to remark 
on Mr. Murphy’s ¢ Difcourfe on the Principles of Gothic Ara 
chiteéture.” 1c abounds with ingenious ideas, and, although 
they by no means convince us of the truth of his reafoning, 
their novelty is fuflicient to entitle them toa refpectable atten- 
tion, and may help to furnifh means for inveltigating the fun- 
damental principles, on which thofe curious and elegant ftruc- 
tures were erected. 





‘ Whilft the remains of the edifices of ancient Greece and Rome, 
have been meafured and delineated with the greateft accuracy, by 
many perfons well qualified for the tafk, very few have direéted their 
enquiry towards the principles of that ftyle of architecture called 
Gothic. ‘This negleét may, in a great meafure, be attributed to a 
prejudice arifing from a miftaken notion of its having originated with 
a tribe of barbarians, from whom nothing excellent could be expeéted; 
but there is no reafon to fuppofe, that they have any claim to the in- 
vention of that clegant {pecies of it which is exhibited in the followin 
work, This fpecies is allowed by the moft competent judges, to have 

+ ‘riginated with the Normans, towards the concluficn of the twelfth 


century, 
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century, and is generally known by the name of the Modern Norman 
Gothic. 

‘ Manv ingenious men, who have carefully examined the beft 
churches executed in this ityle, allow they are highly deferving of at. 
tention, whether we confider them as veltiges of art or as monuments 
ef the indultry and manners of former ages. Aneminent artift of the 
prefent time, who is very competent to judge of their merit, remarks 
thar, ** to thofe ufually called Gothic Architects, we are indebted for 
the firit confiderable improvements in conftraction; there is a light. 
nefs in their works, an art and boldnefs of execution, to which the 
ancients never arrived, and which the moderns comprehead and imis 
tate with difficulty *.°’? — 

‘ The following work exhibits one of the beft fpecimens exifting 
of the ‘.othic ttyle, in which 1 have attempted to follow the manner 
practifed by former artifts, with fo much fucce!s, in defcribing and 
delineating the ancient edifices of Rome ; and though it cannot be ex- 
petted that this fingle fpecim-n, however excellent, will be fufficient 
to afcertain completely the principles on which Gothic Edifices are 
built, yet, I trait that it will heip to develop thofe intricacies of 
conftruclion, which no one has hitherto attempted to expiain, and that 
with the afliftance of other attempts of the fame nature, we may be led 
to comprehend the mytterious rules of the Reverend Fathers who are 
fuppofed to have been their Architects +.’ 


Here Mr. M. does not difcriminate works of different pe- 
riods ; for the quotation cited by him from Bentham’s Ely re- 
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¢ @ Sir Wiliam Chambers on Civil Archite&ture, page 24, 3d edit.’ 

« + Bentham’s Ely, p. 27.-—- Monfieur Felibien, {peaking of the 
Archite&ture of the Sixth Century, fays, ‘* In conflructing the differ- 
ent edifices I have mentioned, they employed no workmen f{carcely 
but mafons, who had no further knowledge of the fcience than the 
practice of preparing the mortar well, and of choc fing good materials ; 
in which, indeed, they took fuch precaution, that nothing can be 
more folid than their works. I do not, however, rank {uch per- 
fons among the number of Architeéts. I believe that there were 
very few lay-men deferving this title under our firft kings, as molt of 
them were at that time occupied in what related to the profeffion of 
war, leaving to the churchmen the care of cultivating the Sciences, 
and the fine Arts. What ilrengtbens this opinion ret, ecting Archi- 
teéture, is, that in France the firft monks worked themfelves in build- 
ing their monafteries, employing the moft intelligent of their commus 
nity to conduct thefe works, without the affiiiance of the laity 5 nay, 
even the fuperiors were often at the head of their monks, to give the 
defigns, and to trace the form in which the ftones were to be cut. 
This employment was fo far from degrading the ecclefiaftic dignity, 
that many of the bifhops thought it an honour to be reputed the ar- 
chitects, and overfeers of the churches which they butir, imitating in 
that refpect, the High-prictts of the Jewith jaw, who, it is faid, em- 
loyed themfelves in building and repairing the ‘Temple of Jere- 
falem.” Entretiens fur Ja Vie des Architefles, tom. ¥. p. 247.’ 
fers 
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fers to the works of the fixth century. It was probably owing - 
to the want of profeffional architects, that the Reverend Fa- 
thers of that period were neceffitated to undertake the direction 
of their edifices ; and this in fome meafure accounts for the 
long continuance of that manner of building, which the later 
Roman works unfortunately left for their imitation, and which 
we fee purfued in the Saxon-Gothic archite&ture, with very 
little variation, for feven or eight centuries. As foon as ar- 
chitecture became a profeffional ftudy, we find better works 
erected under the appellation of modern, or Norman, Gothic 
architecture. We are therefore to fearch for the * myfterious 
rules,’ not from the works of the Reverend Fathers, but from 
the labours of the profeffional men who fucceeded them. 


« If the Pointed Arch be confidered detached from the building, 
its origin may long be fought for in vain, and indeed I imagine that 
this is the reafon it has eluded the refearches of fo many ingenious 
men; but, on the contrary, if we examine it in a relative view, as a 
part in the compofition of the whole, it will become more eafy to ac- 
count for its form, or for that of any other component part. If we 
take a comprehenfive view of any of thefe ftructures externally, we 
fhall perceive that not only the arch, but every vertical part of the 
whole fuperftru€ture terminates in a point. And the general form, if 
viewed from any of the principal entrances, (the ftation from whence 
the character of an edifice fhould be taken,) will be found to have a 
pyramidal tendency.’ — 

‘ Spires, pinnacles, and pointed arches *; are always found to 
accompany each other, and very clearly imply a fyitem founded on 
the principles of the Pyramid.’— 

‘ Hence we may comprehend the reafon why the arch was made 
pointed, as no other form could have been introduced with equal 
propriety, in a pyramidal figure, to anfwer the different purpofes of 
uniformity ; fitnefs; and ftrength. It is in vain, therefore, that we 
feek its origin in the branches of trees; or in the interfection of 
Saxon or Grecian circles; or in the perfpective of arches; or in an 
other accidental concurrence of fortuitous circumftances. The idea 
of the pointed arch feems clearly to have been fuggefted by the Py= 





i 


‘¢ * As for fpires and pinnacles with which our oldeft churches are 
fometimes, and more modern ones are frequently decorated, I think 
they are not very ancient. The towers and turrets of churches, built 
by the Normans in the firft century after their coming, were covered 
as platforms, with battlements or plain parapet walls. Some of them 
indeed, built within that period, we now fee finifhed with pinnacles or 
{pires, which were additions fince the modern ftyle of pointed arches 
prevailed, for, before, we meet with none. One of the earlieft {pires 
we have any account of, is that of Old St. Paul’s, finifhed in the year 
4222, it was, I think, of timber covered with lead; but not Jon 
after they began to build them of ftone, and to finih all their buttrefies 
in the fame manner.’’————-Bentham’s Ely, p. 40. 


Rev. Jury, 1796. U Rid 
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ramid, and its origin muft confequently be attributed, not to acci- 
dent, but to ordination.’ 

Mr. M. here maintains that the forms of buildings, in the 
whole or mafs, were adjufted @ priori, and that the forms of 
inferior parts were confequent, or followed from them: the 
contrary of which may every where be remarked to be the 
cafe ; for all architeCtural forms arofe from primitive modes of 
conftruction ; and this of the Gothic arch is derived from the 
{mallnefs of materials then applied in buildings. 

The maffive archite@ture of the Grecian buildings was firft 
rejecied by the later Romans, and arches, from column to co- 
lumn, were fubftituted in its place. This was the model of 
the old or Saxon Gothic, being with femicircular arches. The 
more elegant modern or Norman Gothic was the fecond 
change, and arofe from the greater facility with which pointed 
arches were conftruGled, wanting but little centering and ftill 
lefs ponderous ftones, We have a convincing proof that fa- 
cility of conftruétion was the circumftance then moftly confi- 
dered, in many of the greateft works of this country; for the 
foft Norman ftone was brought here for the purpofe of erecting 
them. 

Maflive and ftrong ftone being then totally difufed in build 
ing, no other mode of covering a void was left than by the ap- 
plication of arches ; and, in the improved Gothic, we fee that 
arch judicioufly adopted which was moft eafily executed, and 
which nad the leaft lateral preflure. To refift what little pref- 
{ure it had, appropriate buttrefles were requifite ; fometimes 
converted into towers at the angles. ‘Thus, by a gradual pro- 
grefs, the rife and perfection of Gothic forms, affe&ting the 
mafs of a building, are naturally explained; and no other than 
a pyramidal form could well refult from a combination of fuch 
parts, being, in fact, a great pyramid formed of fo many lefs 
pyramids. ‘The architect being furnifhed with a knowlege of 
the parts, it becomes his province to combine them in the beft 
manner to form one beautiful mais: fuggefting only fuch 
variations in thofe parts as the nature of them will admit, with- 
out prejudice to their fitnefs in refpect to utility or con- 
ftruction. 

If, then, it be admitted that an archite& muft have a know- 
lege of the parts, previoufly to formizg a whole, (and furely 
there can be no other rational mode of procedure,) Mr. M.’s 
argument mult be erroneous. “The fame obfervations will ap- 
ply to his reafoning on the Grecian forms of buildings con- 
fitting of horizontal lines, both in the parts and in the maffes, 
Can we imagine that architeture arofe from the defire of mak- 
i picture ? certainly not: it was originally provided for 
te : convenience 5 
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convenience ; and fitnefs of conftruction muft have had its fhare 
in deciding the form, as we univerfally find to have been the 
cafe in all original architecture. Beauty, therefore, was not 
confulted @ priori to give the general forms of the parts, but 
was, and always is, the laft ftate of refinement in architecture, 
and confifts of combining and converting the general forms of 
the component parts in the moft pleafing manner. ; 

Although we do not agree with Mr. M. in tracing the rife 
of certain forms, yet his conclufions with refpect to their ap- 
plication are very juft. “The obfervations which follow, on 
the various domes that have been conftructed, conrain a fenfible 
leffon ; accompanied with powerful arguments againft the pre- 
vailing negle&t, among profeffors of the prefent day, in at- 
taining a due knowlege of mathematics and conftruction ; 
which the author concludes in thefe words: 

‘ In fine, the nobleft monuments of Florence, Rome, Paris, and 
London, bear ample teftimony of the great abilities of the above 
Artifts *, and in no part of thefe monuments are their talents more 
confpicuous than in the conftruction of the Domes. It is much to 
be regretted then, that this fuperior branch of our art fhould become 
negleéted or unknown, and that more attention is not beftowed on 
the found rules, and demonftrative principles, upon which the art of 
conftruction is founded +. ‘The ftudy of our Gothic edifices will be 
found, perhaps, to contribute very much to its reitoration ; but no« 


thing can compenfate for the want of a thorough knowledge of fta- 
tics, and of conic fections.’ 


In mentioning fpires, Mr. M. acknowleges that the intent 
of their application is difficult to be underftood. The follow- 
ing ingenious conjeCture is the moft fatisfactory that we have 


found among the various fuppofitions on that fubject : 


‘ With refpe& to the origin of Spires, it appears very unaccount- 
able, that neither hiftory nor tradition have preferved the leaft re- 
membrance of it. There muft, neverthelefs, have been fome fpe- 
cious motive for building them; for we can hardly conceive, that 
appendages fo expenfive, and difficult of execution, were merely the 
refult of caprice. If we examine the ufes to which the facred edifices 
wherein they are employed were appropriated in the 12th century, 


eee. 





* Philippo Brunellefchi, Michael Angelo, Jacques Germain Souf- 
fot, and Sir Chriftopher Wren. 

* + “ It feems very unaccountable, that the generality of our late 
Archite&ts dwell fo much on the ornamental, and fo flightly pafs over 
the geometrical, which is the moft effential part of Archite&ture. For 
inftance, can an arch ftand without butment fufficient? If the but- 
ment be more than enough, ’tis an idle expence of materials ; if too 
ittle, it. will fall; and fo for any vaulting: and yet, no author hath 


given a true and univerfal rule for this ; nor hath confidered all the 
Vanlous forms of arches,”’—=-—Parentalia, 356.” 
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we fhall difcover a rational caufe for crowning them with Spires: 
namely, the cuftom of burying in churches, which about this time ap- 
pears to have become general all over Europe *. Now, in confe. 
quence of this cuftom, there were united, in the fame fabrick, a 
cemetery and a church +; it was highly proper, therefore, to build 
every ftructure intended for this double purpofe, in a ftyle of archi- 
tecture charatterittic of its twofold deftination. I{mpreffed with thefe 
fentiments, the Architects of thofe times would naturally look back 
for precedents of a fimilar nature among the nations of antiquity ; the 
hiftorians of thefe nations, as well as the remains of their edifices, 
would have fhewn them, that it was invariably the practice of all ci- 
vilized people, who believed in the immortality of the foul, and did 
not hold a republican form of government f{, to raife lofty pyramids 
over their cemeteries, or places of fepulture. The Gothic Architeéts, 
in like manner, have adopted that figure to characterife their ceme- 
teries, and, at the fame time, preferved the figure of the crofs in tacir 
ground plan, the better to denote a Chriftian temple,’— 





« ® «After the crufado, King Henry built his church, but not bya 
model well digefted at firft ; for, I think the chapels without the aifles 
were an after-thought, the buttreffes between the chapels remaining 
being ufelefs,if they had been raifed together with them ; and the King 
having opened the Eait-end for St. Mary’s Chapel, he thought to 
make more chapels for fepulture ; which was very acceptable to the 
Monks, after licence obtained from Rome to bury in churches, a 
cuftom not ufed before.’’ Wren’s Parentalia, p. 297.’ 

¢ + Chritians, at all times, had a great defire to be buried near the 
Martyrs, and this introduced fo many burying-places in the churches ; 
though the cuftom of burying no wher: but without the towns was 
long obferved. The veneration for relics, and a diftinét belief of the 
refurrection, had totally taken from the Chriftians the horror which 
the ancients, even the Ifraelites themfelves, had for dead bodies and 
burying-places. Les Mceurs des Chrétiens, par l’ Abbé Fleury. 

« He that looks for urns and old fepulchral relics, muft not feek 
them in the ruins of temples, where no religion anciently placed them. 
Thefe were found in a field, according to ancient cuftom, in noble or 
private burial; the old praétice of the Canaanites, the family of 
Abraham, and the burying-place of Jofhua, in the borders of his 
poilefiions ; and alfo agreeable unto Roman practice, to bury by 
highways, whereby their monuments were under eye-memorials of 
themfelves, and mementos of mortality unto living paflengers; whom 
the epitaphs of great ones were fain to beg to ftay, and look upon 
them. A language though fometimes ufed, not fo proper in church- 
infcriptions. ‘The fenfible rhetoric of the dead, to exemplarity of 
good life, firft admitted the bores of pious men and martyrs withia 
church-walls ; which in fucceeding ages crept into promifcuous prac- 
tice. While Conftantine was peculiarly favoured to be admitted into 
the church-porch ; and the firit thus buried in England was in the 
days of Cuthred. Browne’s Hydriotaphia, p, 27.’ 

¢ ¢ The laws of a republic, which admit but of little inequality in 
the conditions of men, would noz permit too great a difference in the 
honours paid to the dead,’ 
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¢ The reafon affigned for the origin of Spires will alfo apply to the 
yrainids, or round towers, to be found at this day near many of the 
old churches in Ireland; for it is obfervable, that, at the time shefe 
towers were built, the Architects of that country were unacquainted 
with the art of raifing a Spire over the pillars, at the interfection of 
the nave and tranfept. They had recourfe, therefore, to an eafier 
but lefs fcientific expedient, by conftructing, upon folid bafes, thofe 
round pyramids which always terminated like the Egyptian obelifks. 
And notwithftanding all the learned conje€tures that have been made 
refpecting the ufe of thefe pyramids, we may reafonably conclude, 
that they were iutended to denote cemeteries. 

‘ We may conceive how far tie Chriftians of the 13th century were 
impreffed with the propriety of building pyramids over their ceme- 
teries, from the immenfe elevation they gave tofome of them. That 
of Old St. Paul’s, for inftance, was loftier than any of the pyramids of 
Egypt*. And it is worthy of remark, that they were introduced about the 
time Science began to revive, and recover its long-loit energy ; hence 
they may not be improperly confidered, as fo many aufpicious mo- 
numents of the rifiag greatnefs, and returning wifdom of Europe. 

‘ When we confider the ftupendous monuments of Egyptian 
power which ftill exift, we cannot avoid reflecting on the vanity of 
their founders, and pitying the miftaken fyftem of theology that gave 
rife to them. Yet if we examine our own country, we fhall find 
more pyramids, even in one province, than exift at this day in all 
Memphis and Sacara. From this circumftance, one might be in- 
duced to fuppofe, that the origin of Spires amongft us, proceeded 


in fome degree from Egyptian ideas grafted upon Ghriltian prin- 
ciples.’ 


RefpeCting later churches, Mr. M. obferves : 


¢ The moderns, as we have already obferved, ftill continue to ufe 
pyramids in their churches and fepultures; although no other reafon 
is affigned for this practice, but that it was the cuftom of our fore- 
fathers. We fhould recolle&, however, that Spires were graceful, 
and well adapted to the general formation of their edifices; whereas 
in ours they are quite the reverfe, By attempting to imitate the 
antique ftyle of architecture in our churches, we have fallen into a 
compound one, which is neither Grecian nor Gothic, but rather a 
piece of patchwork, made up of the remnants of three different na- 
tions. Italy has furnifhed the ground plan ¢, Greece the portico, 


and France the Spire ft. The coalition of thefe heterogeneous parts 
cannot 





‘ * The perpendicular height of the great pyramid is 481 feet, 
which is 39 feet lefs than the altitude of the Spire of Old St. Paul’s, 
according to Camden’s account.-—Vide Greaves’s Pyramidogra- 
phia, p. 69, & feq.’ 


‘ + The Latin crofs is the form ufually given to the plans of our 
churches.’ 


* ~ The Gothic archite&ture, with fpires and pointed arches, is 
Bencrally f{uppofed to have originated with the Normans, who, during 
U3 the 
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cannot with propriety be called Grecian archite¢ture ; yet that is the 
appellation generally given to it.’ 


We cannot follow the author in his comparative propor- 
tions, deducing them from the fame fource, i.e. from the 
human figure. We are forry to fee him launching out on this 
fubject, like many of his predeceflors, wandering in an hypo- 
thetical Jabyrinth. We fhall always advife authors on archi- 
tecture, when treating of antient {ubje€ts, to confine themfelves 
to convenience and conftrudiion, in fearching for the motives 
that operated with the projectors in all the various forms which 
they adopted. Accounts traced from thefe fimple caufes have 
always proved moft fatisfactory. 

Of lighting churches, our author fays, 


.© It is in vain that we attempt to reftore Gothic Archite&ture, with- 
out the admiffion of ftained glafs; efpecially in Churches, where a 
degree of obfcurity is perfectly confonant with the tombs, infcrip- 
tions, and other relicks of mortality we behold on every fide. If to 
thefe we add the folemnity of the Divine Service, the awful filence, 
and penfive deportment of the congregation, we muft admit the pro- 
priety of accompanying fcenes of this nature with a folemn fhade, 
fince it is allowed by all to be more produdtive of fublime ideas than 
light. ‘ Our great poet (to {peak in the words of a competent judge 
of thefe matters) was convinced of this; and indeed fo full was he of 
this idea, fo entirely poffeffed with the power of a well-managed 
darknefs, that in defcribing the appearance of the Deity, amidft that 
profufion of magnificent images, which the grandeur of his fubject 
provokes him to pour out upon every fide, he is far from -forgetting 
“0 obfcurity which furrounds the moft incomprenfible of all beings, 

ut * 

se ——— with the majefly of darknc/ round 
Circles his throne.” 


We mutt not difmifs this work without acknowleging the 
gratification which it has afforded us by its general excel- 
lence ; and the many able and judicious temarks which ac- 
company it render it a valuable book to the curious, both in 
antiquities and arts, Of the plates we cannot fpeak too 








| 


$ | 
highly. Saun. 





the eleventh and twelfth centuries, appear to have been great church 
builders. ‘* The Normans,’”’ fays the learned Abbé Fleury, * had 


ruined a great number of churches, and others were fuffered todecay,‘ ~ 


by the falfe opinions of the end of the world, which was expeéted ex-; 
actly in the year of our Lord One Thoufand. When people faw the 
world {till continue after this fatal year, new churches every where 
began to be built, in the moft magnificent ftyle the times would al- 
low ; and not only fuperior to the houfes of private perfons, but even 
to thofe of the greatcft lords.’’—-— Afeurs des Chrétiens.’ 

* ® Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful.’ 
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Art. IX. Odjerwations on the Increafe of Infidelity. By Jofeph 
Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 8vo. pp.101. 2s. 6d. 
Printed at Northumberland Town, America. Johnfon, London. 


5 oun XIV. once infifted on the difmiffion of an officer in 
the houfehold of his nephew the Duke of Orleans, becaufe 
he fufpected him of the herefy of Janfenifm. Ina converfation on 
the fubject, the Duke faid to the King, ‘* As to the report of 
his being a Janfenift, it is a mere calumny, for the man does 
not even believe in a God.”’ “* Are you certain of that?” re- 
plied Louis ; ** then you may keep him.’”’—The ftory, which 
fhews how much fooner infidelity may be pardoned than herely, 
is not inapplicable to the cafe of Dr. Prieftley; who has cer- 
tainly fuffered more from the odium theologicum of bigots, than 
he might have done had he entirely forfaken the faith, It 
might have been expected that his “ Inftitutes of Religion,” his 
«© Letters toa Philofophical Unbeliever,”’ and his ** Difcourfes 
on the Evidences of Revealed Religion,’’ would have atoned 
for the fins of his ** Corruptions.of Chriftianity,”” his ** Early 
Opinions concerning Jefus Chrift,’’ and his other heretical 
writings :—but, the popular cry of herefy was railed againft 
him ; his houfe was burnt down; and he was forced to fly for 
fafety acrofs the Atlantic. In America, however, he {till profe- 
cutes his favourite object of defending revelation; and it appears, 
from the * Obfervations’ now before us, that his zeal in this 
good caufe has fuffered no abatement. 

The prefent increafe of infidelity, Dr. P. is Of opinion, may 
be fufiiciently explained from circumi{tances independent of the 
evidences of revelation; fuch, for example, as the fpecious 
analogies and fuperficial maxims, by which many perfons fuffer 
their judgment to be determined on a queftion of hiftorical fact, 
without giving themfelves the trouble of an accurate inveftiga- 
tion ; refpect for popular names; the want of an habitual fenfe 
of religion ; inattention to moral fubjects, and the interefts of 
a future life; vicious propenfities; and prejudice. ‘The ob- 
jections which have been commonly made to divine revelation, 
Dr. P. thinks to be fuch as {hew no great degree of attention to 
the fubje, and as are inconfiftent with that accurate examina- 
tion which hiftorical evidence neceflarily requires. Among the 
Do€or’s illuftrations of this obfervation, we meet with the fol- 
lowing judicious remarks on Mr. Gibbon: 

‘The only unbeliever who appears to have had any idea of the 
true ftate of the queftion between believers and unbelievers, is Mr. 
Gibbon. Being acquainted with hiftory, he faw no reafon to enter- 
tain any doubt with refpect to the circumftances in which chriftianity 
is faid to have been promulgated in the Gofpels, and the Adts of the 
Apoftles, and confequently the — with which it tpread through 
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the moft diftant provinces of the Roman empire. He could not deny 
the remarkable fact, that a few unlearned men, of a defpifed nation, 
conceived fuch ideas refpecting the enlightening and reforming of the 
world, as had never occurred to the greateft philofophers of the mok 
celebrated nations, and that they fucceeded in the bold defign, hav- 
ing propagated the new religion with unexampled fuccefs in the learned 
and civilized as well as the unlearned and uncivilized parts of the 
world, and this notwithftanding the greatelt fufferings to which they 
and their followers were univerfally expofed ; fo that there could not 
have been wanting any motive to the moft rigorous examination of 
the facts on which it was founded, and while they were all recent, 
He therefore thought it neceflary to give his ideas of the caufes of 
this wonderful event, For he could not but be fenfible, that every 
effect requires an adequate caufe. But the lamenefs of his account 
betrays the moft extreme prejudice, amounting to a total incapacity 
of forming a right judgment in the cafe. 

«Mr. Gibbon with great ferioufnefs afcribes the rapid fpread of 
chriftianity chiefly to the zeal of its advocates, the ftri¢tnefs of their 
difcipline, and the promifes of happinefs in another world, which the 
new religion held out to men. But this is no more than, with the 
Indian, placing the world upon the elephant, without knowing that 
the elephant was fupported by the tortoife. For he gives no account 
at all of the caufe of the great zeal of the primitive chriftians, of the 
ftritnefs of their difcipline, or how fo many perfons were induced to 
believe thefe flattering promifes of future happinefs, fo as to live and 
die in the firm belief of it. Confequently, the great difficulty of the 
ready reception of the gofpel, and the rapid f{pread of chriftianity, 
without being fupported by miracles, remains juft as he found it, that 
1s, wholly unaccounted for. The gofpel hiftory clearly accounts for 
every thing that took place. But if that hiftory be falfe, if no mi- 
racles were ever wrought, the de/ief of thofe miracles, by perfons fo 
indifpofed to the reception of chriftianity as both the Jews and Gentiles 
of that age evidently were, was abfolutely impoffible, on any known 
principles of human nature. Confequently, a much greater miracle 
4s in reality admitted by anbelievers, than any that the gofpel hiftory 
{uppofes, and a miracle without any rational obje¢t whatever.’ 

The tract concludes with excellent confolatory refleGions, 
and practical counfels to chriftians, under the prefent gloomy 
afpect of religious affairs, The whole will be read with plea- 
{ure by thofe who are prepared, by a fimilarity of ideas and 
habits, to enter into the author’s views and feelings. EK. 





Art. X. Traé&s upon India. Written in the Years 1779, 1780, and 
— 4788. By Mr. John Sullivan. With fubfequent Obfervations by 
him. 8vo. pp. 470. 10s. 6d. Boards. Becket, 1795. 
HIs inftructive volume confifts of memorials prefented by 
the author to his majefty’s minifters, and to the Court of 
Directors, in the years 1779, 1780, 1788, and 1795, relative 
tp the Britith interefts in India. The traéts are accompanied 
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with explanatory obfervations and authentic vouchers, ferving 
to elucidate the topics of inquiry. 

The object of the firft fet of papers is to point out that fyftem 
of diplomatic conduét towards the princes of the Peninfula, 
which was moft likeiy to fecure the ftability and increafe of our 
influence in Hindottan. A projeét occurs, p. 41, for making 
the profeffion of foldier hereditary : an idea which deferves con~ 
fideration, as the qualities chiefly requifice in this employment 
are no doubt in a great degree defcendible. In order to increafe 
our naval force, the author would treat with Denmark for the 
ceffion of the ifland Nicobar, and would conftruét veflels there 
of teek-wood, which beft withftands the climate. The ac- 
count of the Polygars, \p- 135.) and the means indicated as 
mott likely to fuperinduce the civilization of this independent 
feudal militia, merit attention. 

The fecond fet of papers relates to the * Mocurrery fyftem. 
Our author’s opinion on this very important topic is thus ftated : 

‘ It will be found, for inftance, that the defcription given in that 
lettert, of the fituation of a Zemindar in the Northern Circars, would 
form a picture equally applicable to every Raja and Polygar in the 
Carnatic. It will be found, that the infecurity of tenure which pro- 
duced oppreffion and exaétion in the one, has been attended with 
fimilar confequences in the other; and itis confidently believed, that 
the correction of that radical evil, by the fubftitution of leafes or 
grants in perpetuity, in the place of periodical fettlements with the 
landholders, would be found univerfally to produce thofe effects, 
which it is fuppofed in that letter would arife from it in the Northern 
Circars; namely, that it would relieve, in the mott effeftual manner, 
the landholders of: every denomination ; that it would be the means 
of extending, in the greatelt degree, the general induitry of the 
country ; and that it would tend, more than any other meafure, to 
augment the income of the ftate, and to extend the reputation and 
credit of the Englifh government.’ 

The whole letter, in which the grounds of this conclufion 
are given at large, abounds with curious particulars concerns 
ing Zemindary cenures. It alfo fuggefts (p. 228) the magni- 
ficently benevolent project of making a communication between 
the rivers Guadavery and Riftuah, by means of the Colere 
fwamp, in order to form a refervoir, a new lake Meeris, equi- 
valent to fupplying water for the perennial agriculture of a 
province. The northern Circars await this benefit, to recover 
from the defolation fpred by the floods of 1787, and by the 
droughts and famine of 1790, 1791, and 1792. 

The third fet of papers reiates to the {ubject of private remit- 
tances from India to Europe ; which, having for fome years 





* See Rev. vol xv. p. 184. 


+ Written by Mr. S. to the Court of Directors, in 1779. 
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been principally made through the channel of foreigners, has 
not only diverted from this country a confiderable part of its 
natural commerce with India, but has furnifhed our rivals with 
the means of fupporting that trade under fingular advantages. 
For this evil, (the natural refult of an exclufive company,) an 
ingenious palliative is fuggefted.—Among the annexed obferva- 
tions, mention is made of the embarrafled ftate of the Com- 
| pany’s affairs in 1784, and of their difcharging the arrears due 
to the mative troops by a paper currency, which was exchanged 
at a lofs of more than one half of the amount. 


« The extended poffeflions (continues our author) and the increafed 
revenues of the Company, forbid the appreherfion that we can again 
be expofed to fuch diftrefs, or be obliged to refort to fuch an expe- 
dient. An enlarged {phere of commerce now invites the fpecuala- 
tion of the Britifh merchant, and the internal refources of India will 
be found to expand with the demand. Under the fkilful dire€tion of 
gentlemen, whofe zeal and public fpirit deferve the thanks of their 
country, the produétions and manufactures of India are rapidly im.’ 
proving in quality and varying in kind. The intelligent philanthropy 
of Dr. Anderfon has, in the courfe of a few years, introduced the 
culture of filk into all our dependencies on the Coaft of Coromandel, Y 
and has, by that means, furnifhed the poor with employment, while 
it has provided a new fource of wealth to the public. The pertevering 
induftry and the kill of Dr. Roxburgh have been equally fuccefsful in 
the Northern Circars, where the pepper vine is now cultivating, 
under his dire¢tion, to a confiderable extent. Mr. Martin, in the 
foutkern extremity of the Peninfula, has not only eltablifhed a new 
inveftment upon a large fcale for the Company, but he has naturalized 
the cinnamon tree, in the province of ‘linnevelly, and his plantations 
are in fo promifing a ftate, that we may foon hope to have our car- \ 
goes from Madras enriched by the addition of that valuable {pice, 
which has hitherto been an article of monopoly to the Dutch. 

«In Bengal, the {pirit of improvement has been ttill more active, 
and, from the extended range in which it has had to operate, its 
effects have been more confpicuous *. A large importation of fugar 
and of indigo, have been already thrown into the Englifh market 
from thence, and this experiment has furnifhed proof, that however 
well the fugar-cane and the plant from which the indigo is exprefled, 
may have fucceeded in the weftern hemifphere, into which they were 
introduced by European induftry, they flill preferve, in their original 
foil, fuperior advantages. ‘Tobacco is an indigenous plant in all our 
Afiatic poffeflions, where it attains fo high a degree of fpirit and 
ftrength, under the influence of an eaitern fun, that it cannot fail to 
meet a preference on comparifon with the produce of America, when- 
ever it fhall be thought proper to encourage the competition. The 
chay plant, which may be called the madder of India, does not lef, 
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«© [lament that from the want of correét information, I cannot 


pay my tribute of acknowledgment to thofe who have moft contri- 
buted to this.’ 
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invite the attention of the intelligent {peculator ; its properties are 
various ; but it is peculiarly diftinguifhed by the brightnefs and dura- 
bility of the red colour which it produces. ‘This plant is cultivated 
with moft fuccefs in the diftri€ts near Mazulipatam, the inveftment 
from whence is denonimated, from the circumftance juft alluded to, 
the inveftment of red or chay goods. ‘hefe, and a vaft variety of 
other articles, will, no doubt by degrees, be brought into the courfe 
of trade by the a¢tive enterprize of individual {peculation, encouraged 
and fupported by the proteSting wifdom of government. In the 
eaftern hemifphere, channels of navigation and commerce, which have 
never yet been explored, will be opened: many of the fources from 
whence India formerly drew fupplies of fpecie, in exchange for its 
manufaétures, will be recovered and improved; and every ftep we 
advance in thofe directions, muft tend to produce new incitements to 
indufiry in Great Britain and Ireiand, and to enlarge the demand for 
our woollen and other ftaple commodities.’ 


The fourth fet of papers relates to the differences which have 
unhappily arifen between the two army-eftablifhments, that of 
the Conipany and that of the King: differences the more 
alarming, as the {tate of India is probably fuch that any Eu- 
ropean army could with impunity renounce its allegiance, un- 
dertake the conqueft of a fertile province, and eftablifh itfelf in 
independent fovereignty, like the Greek regiments after the 
death of Alexander. The project of conciliation imagined by 
Mr. Sullivan, and ftated at p. 375, does high honour to his 


penetration, and will, we truft, produce the effect which is 
to be wifhed*. 


From the Appendix, we reprint the note relative to the pro- 
grefs of Englifh literature among the natives: 


« Extra&t of the Company’s pubiic letter to Fort Saint George, dated 
: 16th February 1787. 

‘ Paragraph 13. The utility and importance of eftablifhing a free 
and direct communication with the natives, having been fenfibly ex- 
perienced during the late war in India, and their acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Engiith language being the moft effectual means of ac- 
complifhing this defirable object, it is with great pleafure we learn 
from Mr. john Sullivan, our late refident at Tanjore, that he had, 
feconded in his laudable undertaking by the zealous exertions of the 
Rev, Mr. Swartz,’ prevailed on the Rajah of Tanjore and the Rajahs 
of the great and little Marawar, to ettablifh {chools for teaching 
Englith at ‘Tanjore, Ramanadaporam, and Shevagunga, the capitals 
of their refpective countries ; the two latter afligning pagodas three 
hundred each, for the fupport of their two feminaries. ‘Thefle works 
of peace, Mr. Sullivan intorms us, have been interrupted by the ca- 
lamities of war, and the funds affigned for their fupport neceffarily 


diverted to other purpofes ; but we hope they will revive with the re- 
ftoration of tranquillity. 





, Since this article was written, judicious arrangements have been 
made by government for effectually and happily appeafing thefe dif- 


coon See a pamphlet on this fubject, in our Catalogue for the pre- 
ent month, clafsinpia. 


‘14. Highly 
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‘ 14. Highly approving of inftitutions calculated to eftablifh mutua} 
good faith, to enlighten the minds of the natives and to imprefs them 
with ‘entiments of efteem and refpeét for the Britifh nation, by mak- 
ing them acquainted with the leading features of our Government, fo 
favourable to the rights and happinefs of mankind ; we have de- 
termined to evince our defire of age their fuccefs by contribut- 
ing 250 pagodas per annum towards the {upport of each of the fchools 
abovementioned, and of any other fchool which may be opened for 
the fame purpofe; and we accordingly direct you to pay fuch fchools 
refpectively, the annual ftipend of 250 pagodas, flattering ourfelves 
that our example will excite the native princes in alliance with us tq 
fimilar and more extenfive benefactions. 


¢ Extract of a letter from the Rev, Mr. Swartz to John Sullivan, 
dated Tanjore, September 13th, 1787. . 

‘You have taken great and fuccefsful pains to get the provincial 
{chools eftablifhed. Government has fent me the extracts of the ge- 
neral letter. 

‘ Your caution not to take into the Englifh provincial fchools, 
children of alow caft, fhall be obferved :—-nay, one could not ven- 
ture it, as the prejudices are fo ftrong ; but the lower fort of people 
will not fo much as with to learn the Englith language. Moreover 
you may be fure, that though our intention is to leffen their pre- 
judices, and fo to prepare them for the reception of the truth, never. 
thelefs, in thofe {chools, the Englifh language is taught, and not the, 
Chriftign dogtrine. Every thing in its proper time and place, | 


‘ From the fame to the fame. 


« Concerning the provincial Englifh {chools, we have one at Ra- 
manadaporam, and one at ‘Tanjore. The lait we have re-eftablifhed 
two months ago. You would abfolutely think it impoffible, that the 
fcholars fhould have made fo great a proficiency as they have done, 
in fo fhorta time. At prefent a!l the fcholars are Brahmins, but 
others defire to come. None but the higher cafts are received into 
this fchool. As to force them into the acknowledgment of the 
Chriitian doétrine, that will, I hope, never enter a miffionary’s 
mind. If, hereafter, they fhould read Englifh books of various 
kinds, they may perhaps quit fome of their prejudices. Truth hall 
work its own way.—’ 





= ~~ eee 


Art. XI. Minutes of the Society for Philofophical Experiments and Con- 
verfations, SyO. pp. 355. 4 Plates, 8s. Boards. Cadell june 
and Davies. 1795. 

Ts advantages of an experimental fociety, containing many 

wealthy members, are obvious at firft view. The bounded 
income of the profefled philofopher prevents him from engaging 
in expenfive inveftigations. ‘This obftacle is effectually remov- 
ed by the inftitution to which the prefent volume owes its exitt- 
ence 3 and we expect that other confiderable benefits will flow 
from it, of which we reckon the following among the greateft : 
it will help to introduce fcience among the higher ranks, and 
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by degrees may habituate the fafhionable world to a ferious and 
folid habit of thinking. The opinion of many eminent writers, 
indeed, is not favourable to fuch inftitutions, as dire& means of 
advancing knowlege: but time will fhew how far the obferva- 
tion is applicable on the prefent occafion. 

The weekly meetings of the fociety appear to have been 
chiefly employed in familiarizing as well the ideas as the terms 
of the French chemical nomenclature, and in conducting the 
members into the path of chemical inveftigation. At thefe 
fittings, Dr. Higgins. who is introduced under the ftyle and 
title of didaftic experimenter, officiated as elementary lecturer. 

The doétrine of Caloric forms the firft obje@ of the fociety’s 
attention, In the minutes, befides elegant experimental illuf- 
trations of the effect of the extrication of gafles on temperature, 
a rapid view of Dr. Higgins’s opinions is prefented. Some of 
thefe opinions (which coincide pretty nearly with thofe of Berg- 
man and Lavoifier) are laid down without their evidence; an 
omiffion which the reader will join with usin regretting. *¢ Ie 
was argued,’ fays the narrative, ‘on various phyfical grounds, 
that we have as fatisfaffory evidence of the materiality of ca- 
loric.. . . as we have of other natural fubjeéts.? This very bold 
pofition will doubtlefs equally furprife the metaphyfician and 
the chemift. We apprehend that a Berkleyan, if he defcended 
to chemical purfuits, would hardly quibble about the materiality 
or diftin& exiftence of iron ; and affuredly if the /ubfantiality of 
caloric were as well attefted to the fenfes, the contrary doétrine 
would not be maintained by fo many perfons well verfed in 
modern philofophy. 

Amid a feries of common experiments, performed with more 
than common neatnefs and accuracy, we meet with the follows 
ing improved procefs for the preparation of ether, Other im- 
provements of ufual procefles are propofed in the courfe of the 
volume. 

¢ Equal parts of alkohol and ftrongeft fulphuric acid,. are to be 
mixed in a retort by adding the latter to the former, in {mall portions 
at diftant intervals, fo that the heat of the mixture fhall not exceed 
220, until the laft portion of the acid has been introduced. 

« The retort is then to be placed in a fand bath previoufly heated, 
fo that the diftillation may foon commence at the boiling point. As 
feon as poffible after the retort has been placed, a tubulated receiver 
is to be luted to it, in the manner defcribed by Lavoisigr, and the 
bottle which is to receive the diftilled liquor is to be well fitted to the 
tube of the recipient, When the weight of the ethereal liquor firft 
diftilled is to that of the alkohol as 14 to 32; or when the {mallet 
quantity of an heavy liquor appears under the ethereal, the bottle is 
to be immediately removed and clofed with a glafs ftopple. Anvoiher 
bottle is to be fitted to the recipient toreceive the fubfequent prv- 

ducts, 
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duéts, which confit of a yellowith fulphureous ethereal fluid, floating 
on an acid watery liquor, both making 1-8th of the weight of the 
alkohol. . 

« }f the bottle be not removed about this period, the junctures will 
be forced by the fulphureous gas, and the black fulphureous liquor in 
the retort will fuddenly expand and froth, and pafs into the recipient. 

* To feparate the ethereal from the watery and acid part of the laft 
product, without waite, the bottle loofely ftopped is to be inverted ; 
and if the preflure of the gas within fhould not expel all the water 
part, a warm cloth applied about the bottle will do it. The liquor 
thus feparated from the watery portion, is the oil of wine of former 
Chemifls, and is to the alkohol in weight as 1 to 16. It confilts of 
ether and fulphureous acid, and not of cil as has been imagined. 

‘ It is to be poured on eight times its weight of aqua kali puri, and 
the bottle being ftopped, is to be agitated, but only a little ata time, in 
order that the fulphureous acid may be withdrawn from the ether, 
with the fmalleit augmentation of temperature ; for quicker mixture 
caufes heat, which is attended with waite of ether, or the danger of 
buriting the veffel. When the ether has feparated from the faline 
liquor, the Jatter is to be excluded in the manner above mentioned, 
and the ethereal part is to be mixed with that which was firft diitilled, 
together with as much aqua kali puri as will entirely fupprefs the ful- 
phureous fmell. The neceffary quantity of aqua kali puri for thefe 
purpofes, is about half the weight of the alkohol. 

« It is now to be obferved that frequent agitation and perfe& mix- 
ture in a veflel well flopped, are as neceffary as the due quantity of 
the alkali, towards withdrawing the fulphureous acid from the ether. 

« When the fmell is purely ethereai, and the talte difcovers a flight 
excefs of alkali, the liquor without boiling is to be very flowly diftilled 
in veffels well luted. ‘The produé in ether will be to the alkohol, in 
weight, as 11 to 32: and the oily film which remains floating on the 
faline liquor in the retort will not amount to more than about 15 
Ztains for every 32 ounces of the {pirit employed. Even this quantity 
depends in a great meafure on the is!phureous acid ftill retained. 


Thefe things deferve attention, in the preparation and adminiftration 
of the modern oil of wine.’ 


Experiments on caloric are fucceeded by experiments on the 
conftitution of atmofpheric preflure ; and thefe by others on re- 
fpiration. Under this head, it is fhewn that a degree of preffure, 
lefs than the difference between different ttates ot the atmofphere, 
greatly contributes to quick confumption of oxygene gas, The 


didactic experimenter endeavours to apply this fact; with what 
fuccefs, our readers will judge : 


* In the mean time it may be remarked that, without any diftin& 
knowledge of the effect of preflure on the air in refpiration, men, as 
it were inftinctively, practife it under debility, languor, grief, and 
pain. 

* Inftead of refpiring quickly to augment the heat in the lungs, and 
accelerate the circulation, they have recourfe to fighing and fobbing. 
In fighing the breaft is highly raifed to draw a long and full infpira- 
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tion; the air is retained or compreffed for a fecond or two, and is 
then expelled by a forced expiration, In fobbing, the air comprefied 
in the fame way, meets frequent concuffions from the {pafmodic agi- 
tations of the breaft. A deep figh brings the quickeft relief to an op- 
prefied heart : and in the laft efforts to maintain the vital fpirit, a man 
breathes with an elevated breaft, and in comprefling the air, makes an 
interrupted and fonorous or groaning expiration. 

‘ The hopes entertained in refpeét to the medicinal ufe of oxygene 
gas, are heightened by the probability of its acting in the fyftem, 
beyond the lungs; and ftill more by the experiments which prove that 
its effets may be encreafed to a very great degree, by preffure.” 


The fubject is afterward occafionally refumed, and an inftru- 
ment is defcribed which Dr. H. fays § will be the moft conve- 
nient that can eafily be devifed for the refpiration of hundreds 
of pints of oxygene gas, with a view to the medicinal effed.’ 
There are alfo experiments on refpiration, ferving to confirm 
an opinion eftablifhed by obfervations previoufly publifhed, 
that mephitic gafles are not deleterious fimply by exclufion of 
oxygene. 

‘The exhibition of M. Lavoifier’s calorimeter, the oxygena- 
tion of various combuttibles, the decompofition of water, and 
fimilar illuftrations of modern chemical doctrines, occupy the 
fucceeding pages. 

The matter under the minutes of the eighteenth meeting ap- 
pears to us diftinguifhed by fuperior ingenuity and novelty. A 
very Curious attempt is made toexplain how a {park fires com- 
buftible bodies, ‘The author imagines that the denfer caloric of 
the fpark fuddenly deftroys the repelling effe& of the atmofpheres 
of caloric furrounding the attracting particles ; thefe particles 
float towards each other through their now equalized ambient 
medium, and exclude frefh caloric which propagates the 
effect. In fupport of an opinion, (by no means original,) 
refpecting the identity of heat and light, a feries of admirab! 
conceived experiments is afterward adduced. ‘The following 
is one among the number : 


« The fame quantities of phofphorous and nitrous acid were made 
to aét on each other in the manner of the laft experiment ; excepting 
that the quick etfervefcence was not checked, but was permitted to 
proceed until the phofphorus was buoyed above the acid inte the ni- 
trous vapour, which poured forth from the veffel. 

* Every part of the phofphorus, which emerged from the acid, into 
the acid vapour, gave a bright light, fimilar to that of phofphorus 
burning in air; while thofe parts which remained immerfed in the 
acid, kept up the commotion and heat, without any lucid appearance 
in the Diaphanous acid. 

_ * As the oxygenation of the phofphorus was effected in thofe expe- 
Timents, as well in the acid, as in the vapour of the {ame acid; and 
there was no reafon to doubt that the combinations of oxygen and 
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phofphorus, and the extrications of caloric, were the fame in both 
cafes; it was inferred that the fame calorific matter which was wholly 
expended in the firft experiment in heating and evaporating the mix- 
ture, was in the fecond experiment expended to a certain part of it 
and projected in the form of light. 

«* As Juminous matter is emitted during the oxygenation of phof- 
phorus in air, or in nitrous vapour, whole principles are of the fame 
kind as thofe of air, it is fcarcely to be imagined that the fame kind 
of matter is not alfo emitted during the oxygenation of phofphorus ia 
the nitrous acid, the principles of which are not different from thofé 
of the vapour. 

«¢ If the fame kind of matter be capable of conftituting Light with- 
out caufing any fenfible heat or a¢ting as Caloric, and alfo capable of 
acting as Caloric, without caufing any fenfible illumination or acting 
as Light; it is highly probable that the mere matter of Caloric and 
Light is the fame ; and that they differ only in motion.”’ 

¢ Many phenomena of this kind being briefly defcribed, this ge- 
neral inference was hazarded. 

<¢ During the extrication of Caloric in a denfe fluid, fuch as Nitrous 
acid, the inertia of the oppofed parts of the denfe fluid refifts the pro- 
jeGtile power, and the whole of the Caloric is expended in augmenting 
the temperature.” 

«¢ But when the Caloric is quickly extricated in a gaffeous fluid or 
vapour, the repellent atmofpheres of which prefent free {paces for the 
paflage of projected particles or atoms of caloric; thofe which are 
projected with the velocity of Light, meet no impediment that is fuf- 
ficient to prevent their perfifting in the motion proper to Light.”? 


Dr. Higgins candidly acknowleges that ‘ the errors and im- 
perfections of this volume are imputable to him alone.’ In fa&, 
though it bear the name of the fociety, if Dr. H.’s fhare be fub- 
tracted, the remainder will not be worth owning; fonearly is it all 
drawn from his private flores of {cientific knowlege. The editor 
does not appear to us to have exercifed his judgment on the mate- 
rials before him in the happieft manner. In fome paflages will be 
found too SS and, in others, of parade, for 
thofe who think that in books of philofophy faéts ought to be 
ftated with all poffible concifenefs and fimplicity. In one expe- 
riment, when air iflued through water, we are told that * with 
the curiofity and zeal of a philofopher, Mr. Young applied a 
lighted taper to the bubbles of elaftic fluid which thus efcaped.’ 
The public will judge whether this reads like burlefque. We 
may affert that there is much more in the fame Thrafonic tone ; 
and that, in confequence, the number of words is prodigioufly 
augmented beyond thofe which are neceflary to communicate 
‘ the ideas. 

To thofe among the members who take intereft in the public- 
ation, we fubmit the quzre whether they fhould not alter the ap- 
pearance and arrangement of theirvolumes. The very form a 
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add to every volume the incumbrance of circumftances perfely 
indifferent to perhaps nine out of ten readers, and uninftru@ive 
to all. Would it not be better, therefore, to drop the ftyle of a 
journal, and to place the facts diftin€tly under their proper 
heads? Obfervations, which, at the meeting, do honour 
to the good fenfe and information of the fpeaker, it may not be 
altogether advifable to lay before the public; and, in reality, 
if, inftead of giving a bare and well-arranged narrative of facts, 
M. Lavoifier had introduced his converfations with M. M. Ber- 
thollet, De la Place, &c.—would his writings, rich as they are 
in difcoveries, have been half fo ufeful or half fo agreeable ? 


—_—_ 





Art. XII. The Corre/pondence of the Rev. C. Wyvill with the Right 


Hon. William Pitt. Part I. Publifhed by Mr. Wyvill. 8vo. 
2s. Johnfon. 1796, 


HERE is no name, we believe, among the friends of fober 
practical reform, more truly refpectable than that of Wy- 
vill; a gentleman whofe condué as a public man has ever been 
diftinguifhed by firmnefs and confiftency, allied with prudence 
and temper. Parliamentary reform has been the great object 
to which his efforts have been direéted ; and it is well known 
that, for a confiderable time, the prefent minifter and his moft 
confidential friends were coadjutors in the purfuit. From the 
correfpondence here publifhed, it appears that Mr. Wyvill’s 
counfel and approbation were affiduoufly fought by the minifter, 
in the plans for that purpofe which he was preparing to lay be- 
fore the public. We likewife fee how the correfpondence on 
this fubje& gradually languifhed, and at length entirely dropt, 
on the minifter’s part; and the public need not now be told 
how decidedly he has fince become the oppofer of all reforma- 
tion whatfoever. It is not fo much Mr. W.’s aim to crimi- 
nate Mr. P. on this account, as to juftify himfelf from the 
charge of any paft or future violation of private confidence in 
divulging what occurred between them on the occafion, while 
Mr. P. was the earneft (and apparently fincere) champion of the 
caufe. In particular, much argument is employed to eftablifh 
Mr. W.’s full right to lay before the public a paper intitled 
Heads of a Bill for amending the Reprefentation, communicated 
to him by Mr. Pitt in the fpring of 1785, without any reftric- 
tions of fecrecy, though fome time afterward Mr. P. required 
that, for reafons of a temporary nature, no allufion to this 
paper fhould be made in a Summary Explanation of the fame 
principles to be laid before a meeting at the Thatched Houfe, 
© conceive that, whether this paper be confidered as con- 
taining the mature fentiments of an able ftatefman on this im- 
Rev. JuLy, 1796. X portant 
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portant fubjeét, or as a teft of his political confiftency, it is 
alike to all intents and purpofes a public paper, and as fuch 
may fairly and honourably be committed to the prefs, whenever 
Mr. W. fhall judge fuch a ftep proper. 

The papers of which this pamphlet confift are, chiefly, the 
fubftance of converfations with Mr, Pitt on parliamentary re- 
form, communicated to the committee of affociation of the 
county of York—letters between Mr. Wyvill and Mr. Pitt on 
the fame fubjeA—a memorial concerning the application of 
fums in the hands of the governors of Queen Anne’s bounty 
to the public fervice—a letter to Mr. P. from Mr. W. on a 
modification of Lord Stanhope’s plan of a county regifter of 
freeholders—a letter to Mr. P. from the fame concerning the 
propriety of publifhing his Heads of a Bill, anda valediCtory 
letter from the fame as a political correfpondent—all thefe un- 


anfwered—and finally, the cafe of Mr. Wyvill refpeQing Mr, 


Pitt, and his Head; of a Bill. 1n this laft, Mr. W. launches out 
into fome remarks on the ftate of parties and politics fince the 
French revolution, from which we fhall make an extraét. 


‘ It chanced, or, to fpeak more properly, it was permitted by Pro. 
vidence, that, during the tempefts of the French Revolution, two 
very extraordinary men, Thomas Paine and Edmund Burke, fhould 
appear in this country : each of thefe perfonages is endowed with 
that fanatical zeal, and that heat and irritability of temper by which 
the pofleffor is fitted, in fuitable conjunctures, and with adequate ta- 
lents, to fpread the flames of war, and to promote revolutions in the 
world. ‘Thomas Paine is unlearned; but nature has given him a 
ftrong, though coarfe, underftanding, with much originality of 
thought and energy of expreffion. He is fitted by nature to be a de- 
mocratic Leader ; and early prejudice, habit, and a variety of acci- 
dental circumftances, confirmed the original tendency of his mind, 
Edmund Burke has had the advantage of a learned education: his 
genius is fhowy, but not folid; copious, but not corre&t. His judg- 
ment is inferior to that of many of his cotemporaries ; but he unites 
induftry with wit, humour, and a brillant, though difordered, 
imagination : his elocution is rapid, and well adapted to the fportive 
or impetuous ftyle of oratory in which he excels; but he is feldom 
argumentative, and more feldom convincing. Had literature been 
his profeffional purfuit, he might have fhone through many a volume 
a fplendid fuperfcial Rhetorician, decked in the ornaments of a glit- 
tering eloquence, and proud of his tinfel. For philofophical refearch, 
his faculties are lefs fit; and in the more abitrufe {ciences he probabl 
never could have difcovered one important truth; but, like Fonte- 
nelle, he might have explained what others had invented, and might 
have embellifhed the fyitem of Newton with wit, pathus, and all the 
tinkling trappings of his metaphorical ftyle. But he was doomed to 
be a politician ; and the pride of genius and learning fitted him to be 
an arifiocrat. Early connection with an honoured Neobleman ~~ 
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firmed this natural and acquired tendency ; he was at firft his de- 
pendent ; then, freed from that fervitude by his noble Patron’s mu- 
nificence at his death, he became the counfellor and confidential guide 
of an alarmed ariftocracy. At the period alluded to, the popular fo. 
cieties for Reform had received a rapid increafe: the grateful zealot 
of ariflocracy trembled with rage and fear at the approaching ruin of 
their ufurpations. But one great effort to fave them mult be made; 
and, fortunately for his purpofe, the exceffes of the French Revo- 
lution held out a confoling hope that the fyftem of abufes might be 
prolonged, perhaps perpetuated. He defcribed thofe exceffes, and 
predicted more, in the tragic colours of an eloquence but too well 
{uited to their enormity ; and events ftill gratified his humanity with 
the fulfilment of his predi€tions, On this occafion, the rafh republi- 
can who had before denied that we have a Conftitution, ftept forth a 
{econd time into the field of combat, and, in his rage for confufion, 
propofed an Agrarian tax for England, holding forth to the poor the 
plunder of the rich. This was the very act of folly and temerity 
which his ariftocratic antagonift probably withed; and now Burke, 
with the united ariftocracy at his back, called with impetuows vocife- 
ration for a crufade againft France, and the dormancy of our Contti- 
tution. This was the critical period of Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration. If 
the Minifter, at that time, had firmly oppofed each of thefe combuft- 
ible politicians ; if he had fecured the peace of the country againft 
the wild projects of Paine, and refilted the counfels of Burke, as wild, 
and in the event far more pernicious, he would have been the greateft 
benefactor to the country and to mankind. He might, indeed, have 
been turned out of his official fituation ; but the unanimous voice ofa 
grateful public would foon have recalled him to it, with full power to 
carry into effect thofe neceffary plans of Reformation with which his 
political courfe had been begun. Inftead of thus mounting to the fum- 
mit of true glory, and there placing himfelf on a level with Wafh- 
ington, he was difcouraged by the fhort difficulties of the afcent; he 
chofe to defcend from the eminence he had attained, and to keep the 
undifturbed poffeffion of the firft feat at the Board of Treafury. 
Sound policy required him to hold a middle courfe between the two 
cangerous extremes of Paine and Burke. But Burke’s violence in the 
Senate for a war with France was not ill adapted to the new fyftem of 
the Minifter, and it gradually appeafed their long hoftility. Inftead 
of fhunning each of thefe inhammatory men, he flew from the turbu- | 
lent Republican to embrace the factious Enthufiaft of the Ariftocracy. 
To the wildeft flights of Burke’s maddening imagination he nodded 
approbation; and Burke declared himfelf much dulcified to him. 
Soon after that, negociation, humbly and repeatedly fought by the 
Government of France, was proudly rejected by the Englifh Minifer ; 
the military force by fea and land was rapidly augmented, and nothing 
but a pretext feemed wanting for an immediate commencement of ho- 
ftilities. But when war is refolved on, a pretext can never be long 
wanted. ‘The pretext found, was the death of Louis the Sixtcenth, 
after a declaration in the Englifh Parliament that peace or war fhould 
be the confequence of the pardon or execution of that Monarch. On 
this unjuft interference depended a queftion which involved the fate of 
X 2 a great 
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a great part of mankind. The declaration haftened the death of tha 
unfortunate Monarch it was meant to fave, and that event to the Eng- 
lith Cabinet was decifive for war; and yet high authority has not 
{crupled tu call it a juft and neceflary war. 

‘ It is true that the determination for war was not without fome 
pretence of provocation to this country ; but it was fuch provocation 
as our own conduét had excited, and fuch as a Wafhington would have 
pardoned in a nation ftruggling for liberty, inflamed and almoft dif- 
traéted in the paroxy{m of a revolutionary fever. His humane and 
prudent policy might have taught the Minitter not to have fought pre- 
texts for war, but to have fhunned them ; to have been prepared for 
defence, but to have maintained neutrality ; and to have tried every 
expedient of patience and temperate negociation to have preferved the 
peace of his country. Such was the actual condutt of the wife Statef- 
man of America under fimilar or greater provocations from France ; 
and fuch would have been the counfel of Burke, if he had been cool, 
difinterefted, and wife like Wafhington. But the charaéter of our 
penfioned Politician is the very reverfe ; in his temper, paffionate and 
fiery ; in his purfuit of power and emolument, eager and indefati- 
gable; in his public counfels, rafh and violent : his claims to the ho- 
nours of a true Patriot or a wife Statefman will be difallewed by po- 
fterity. In public life he has neither been independent nor difintereft. 
ed. Before the French Revolution, the general tenor of his condu& 
was little ufeful to his country ; after that event, it has been pernicious 
both to his country and to the general interefts of humanity.” 


It will appear, from this extra, that Mr. W. feels no he- 
fitation in openly and warmly cenfuring the new fyftem of po- 
Sicy adopted by the prime-minifter, and in enlifting himéelf 
among his public opponents. Yet he declares (and we fee no 
reafon to call in queftion the declaration of fuch a man) that 
no perfonal motives, as fome of his calumniators have aflerted, 
have influenced him to this hoftility ; and he continues to look 


—— of parliament, as the only fafe and effectual - 


mode of correcting the abufes which have brought the country 


and conftitution to its prefent fituation. As 
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Art. XII{[. Intelle&ual Phyfics; an Effay concerning the Nature 
of Being, and the Progreflion of Exiftence, 4to. pp. 255. 
Printed at Bath, 1795: ct fold. London, Cadell jun. and 
Davies. 


T was a remark of Bolingbroke, that “ The mind of man is 28 
much an obje& of phy/ics as the body of man, and the diftinc- 
tion which is made’ between phyfics and metaphyfics is quite 
arbitrary.” This remark is adopted and defended by the au- 
thor of the treatife which now comes under our confideration. 
The phenomena of mind he confiders as phyfical objects, 
equally capable of being obferved and underftood, as any a 
terna 
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ternal phenomena. Hence he calls his fubject intellectual phy- 
fs; and he defires his reader to follow him no longer, nor 
farther, than he perceives him treating it as phyfics; that is, 
¢ reafoning by fads, from particular to particular, as they lie 
in co-exiftence, or are connected in confequent effect.’ In 
this manner, without attempting to build vifionary theories, he 
encourages his reader to expect a mew invefligation and demon- 
frration of the firft principles of theology, and of the doérine of 
immortality. By thefe means he promifes to accomplifh the 
entire demolition of the fyftem of materialifm; and he offers 
this eflay as the refult of an old man’s Jucubrations, from the 
benevolent motive of communicating to others thofe ideas, 
which, in the clofe of life, afford him the moft efficient reafons 
of confolation. 

Thefe high pretenfions will be received with caution by thofe 
who are acquainted with the difficulties which attend the fcience 
of metaphyfics ; to which fcience, notwithftanding the author’s 
diftin€tions, his inquiry certainly belongs. Although it may 
not be right to aflert, univerfally, that no difcoveries can be 
made in this fcience,—fince, in the extenfive field of mind, there 
may certainly ftill be treafures unexplored ;—yet we have fo 
long obferved this clafs of philofophers going rouwd and round 
in the circle, that we begin to defpair of feeing them make an 
important advance in this path of knowlege. We fufpect that 
this philofopher, like many of his predeceffors, has fometimes 
impofed on himielf, by mifteking doubiful reafonings and cone 
jectures on admitted facts for demonftrations: but we do not 
mean either to cenfure in the grofs, or to prejudge, a work 
which, on account of the writer’s benevolent intention, is juftly 


-¢ entitled to a candid examination. 


The fimple idea of confcioufnefs is, in this eflay, the firft 
object of attention. From this idea, Defcartes deduced by in-~ 
‘ference a proof of the reality of exiftence: cegito, ergo fum. 
The prefent author conceives that he poflefles the knowlege of 
his exiftence by intuition, and lays it down as a fimple intui- 
tive truth, ** 1 am confcious that I exift ;’”,—and, becaufe this 
felf-fentiency is fimple and individual, he concludes that the 
conicious principle, the J who am confcious of my exift- 
ence, is a diftinét power from the paffive impreffion which 
it perceives, Something fentient, different from the impref- 
fion paflively received, he fuppofes to exift as a living being, 
prior in the order of nature to the object of perception. The 
seader will perceive that this philofopher, like former inquirers 
of the fame clafs, fteps boldly from fa& to opinion, and gives 
it asa mere aflertion, that felf-confcioufnefs belongs to a prin= 
ciple in human nature ¢ffentially diferent from the imbges 
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impreffed on the fenfes. Aware of the difficulty, hitherto un- 
furmounted, of explaining how any communication can be 
made between paflive impreffions and living fenfations, he at 
once launches into the cloudy region. of conjeCiure, and ftates a 
theoretical notion to explain the action of material objedts on 
the fentient principle. 


‘ There cannot be any impreffion where there is no refiftance. 
What then, is that refiftance in the conititution and nature of our or- 
ganized body a part of us, and perhaps an inftrument of conncction 
and communication with the external or material world? I anfwer 
to myfelf, (I doubt, however, whether it may prove an anfwer to fa- 
tisfy others) what the invariable laws of nature tell me,—namely, that 
the refiftance, as well as the attraction of bodies, and of every particle 
of matter, operates by fome powers fuperadded to and co-exiftent with 
thefe bodies and particles. Thefe powers Sir Ifaac Newton defcribes 
as exifing in the form of concentral fpheres, vibrating, or vibratory, 
in alternate viciffitudes. 

‘ It is not mere analogy, but within the ordinary courfe of thefe 
Jaws, to fuppofe that the living principle may have fimilar concentra] 
fpheres of repulfion and attraction fuperadded to and co-exifting wich 
jt: that thefe powers not only conneét it to the material fenfes; but 
that, in the firit place, the power of repulfion is that refiltance which 
meets the impulfe, and is the ground of the impreflions which give 
occafion to fenfation ; while a concentral fphere of attraction, in con- 
tact and vibrating in fymphony with that impulfe, admits and conveys 
thofe impreffions to the principle of perception, by which they become 
fenfations. 

‘ This (I allow it to be unproved theory) feems to give me fome 
conceivable notion of the communication of impaét or vibration, con- 
veyed through the fenfes to the fentient principle. For if we may be 
permitted to fuppofe (as I faid) this fentient Being to be endowed with 
concentral {pheres of repulfion and attraction, as well as fentiency and 
thought, the communication may be conceived to be performed by 
powers actually known in nature.’ 


Whether this theory tends to eftablifh the do@rine of a dif- 
tinct fentient fubftance, or to confound it with matter, we leave 
to the confideration of the reader. 

The fubject of /pontancity, as an eflential property of the 
fentient principle, is next examined. ‘To determine the quef- 
tion, whether the immediate phyfical caufe or principle of ac- 
tion be within man, or external to him,—after having ftated 
and weighed the opinions of feveral philofophers,—our eflayift 
makes his appeal to confcioufnefs, and aflerts that his feelings 
inform him he is felf-aétive. ¢ After all, (fays he,) when I 
recur, as I find myfelf obliged to do, if I would be clear in my 
own apprehenfions and fincere in my declarations, to what | 
experiment in myfelf, I cannot but fay, what I cannot but be 
confcious of, that I fee), immediately, directly, and withoyt 
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any inference whatever, that I have, as at a centre, an internal 
fpontaneity, a felf-a@tivity, that 1 am an agent felf-motive, 
without depending, as an effect moved, on any preceding ex- 
ternal mechanical caufe, otherwife than as combined with my 
felf-aétivitv.’—To explain this combination, the author again 
introduces hypothefis, and fuppofes that the mind from within, 
by its agency, acts on concentric fpheres which furround it, 
mixing, in various degrees and proportions, its own attractive 
and repellent power with the external impreffions or vibrations, 
and thus converting them into living fenfations. Of the procefs 
of converting mechanical vibrations into living fenfations, by 
means of attraction and repulfion, we acknowlege that we have 
no conception: nor are we willing to admit the demonftrative 
force of the appeal to confcioufnefs in favour of fpontaneity ; 
fince it is evident that, if men have this confcioufnefs, it muft 
be univerfal ; and confequently, thofe who fay that they have it 
not, as all neceflarians do, muft, toa man, as Dr. Gregory main- 
tains, be guilty of a grofs violation of truth, 

Our philofopher concludes his examination of the intellectual 
phenomena refpecting the co-exifting qualities of the mind of 
man, by repeating his appeal to confcioufnefs in proof of his 
aflertion that /e/f is not one perfon by union of parts, but an 
actual one, or unity without parts: an aflertion which aflumes 
the very point in difpute. 

The next fubject difcuffed is /pace; concerning which, it is 
ingenioufly maintained that it is not a privation of matter or 
fubftance, the mere abfence of being, nor an abftract idea of 
relation, but has an aétua! exiftence, and ab extra imprefles an 
objective idea on our minds. Following the notion of New- 
ton and Clarke, that /pace and eternity neceflarily exift, not as 
fubftances, but as properties, the author infers that they are 
attributes of the fupreme Being. Becaufe infinite {pace and 
eternal duration exift fo neceflarily, that they cannot even be 
fuppofed not to exift, and that the ideas of them are intelleQual 
phenomena, which, when once imprefled, cannot be erafed, 
it is concluded that we have an adfual perception of the exiftence 
of an infinite and eternal fomething. Infinity and eternity exift 
as modes of fome Being whofe fubftance we can never know: 
we perceive thefe modes as objects, as clearly and diftinctly as 
We perceive any of the objects of the outward fenfes ; and we 
infer a poferiori from the phenomena, that an infinite eternal 
Being exifts always every where in aétu et in fubjlantid: we 
have not only proof of the truth, but an actual perception of 
te fact: we know intuitively that there exifts an Infinite 
Eternal, —This doétrine the author diftinguifhes from thofe of 
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Defcartes and Spinoza, and defends againft the reafonings of 
Hume in his examination of the argument @ priort. 

The argument here advanced, notwithftanding the author’s 
appeal to intelleétual phenomena, appears to us to be, in prin- 
ciple, the fame with the @ priori argument of Dr. Clarke; who 
fays: “© We always find in our minds fome ideas, as of infi- 
nity and eternity, which to remove, that is, to fuppofe that there 
is no Being in the univerfe to which thefe attributes are necef- 
farily inherent, is a contradiGlion in the very terms.” Dr. 
Clarke’s reafoning might as properly be called an argument 
@ pofteriori as that of this treatife ; for he infers the actual ex- 
iftence of a neceflarily or felf-exifting Being, ‘* from the abfolute 
impoffibility of deftroying fome ideas, as of eternity and im- 
menfity, which therefore muft needs be attributes of a necef- 
lary Being actually exifting.’ Whether arguments of this kind 
deferve the character of demonftrative, we fhall not prefume to 
decide : we fhal] only fay that, to ordinary underftandings, the 
common proof of the Being of God from the marks of defign 
in the ftructure of the univerfe appears much more fatisfactory, 
than any abftract reafonings on fpace and duration. Indeed 
the author of this work is himfelf aware that, in proving the 
exiftence of an infinite eternal fomething, he has by no means 
filled up the complex notion of Deity: for, in the fequel, he 
acknowleges that there is no demonttrative connection between 
the idea of a neceflary, felf-exiftent, infinite, and eternal 
Being, and the idea of activity ; and, in order to prove that 
the fupreme Being is an intelligent agent, he has recourfe to 
the ufual method of reafoning from effec to caufe; and from 
our ideas of various Beings exifting externally, and a€tuated by 
certain fixed laws, he infers producing and preferving agency. 
In this part of the eflay, the arguments of Mr. Hume’s fcep- 
tical philofopher Philo, in his Dialogues on Natural Religion, 
are examined and refuted, 

The remainder of the volume is chiefly employed in the dif- 
cuffion of the important quettion concerning the goodnefs of the 
intelligent Firft Caufe. ‘The proof of this attribute of the divine 
nature is refted on the marks of moral government, which are 
vifible in the progreffion of man’s capacity by the probationary 
training of practice and experience, and in the agreement of 
the actual itate of things with the notion of a fyftem of moral 
difcipline. In conclufion, feveral natural and moral argu- 
ments are examined, on the great queftion concerning the im- 
mortality of the human foul ; and it is ftated as a demonftrative 
proof of this doctrine, that the Being of man, that which is 
properly 4e, whatever its eflence may be, is an individuum, a 
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snonade, not divifible nor diffoluble by any operation of matter, 
not to be deftroyed or annihilated by any power of nature, 
therefore naturally immortal. This argument we fhall quote 
at length in the author’s own words ; and valeat quantum valere 
poteft: 

« When after this [ turn my eye inward upon this ME, myfelf, I 
can view and confider it exclufive of my body; and there I find ita 
fimple one, an individuum, an indivifible unity; not an union of 
properties ; not a perfon as I have explained and proved above. I 
cannot form any poflible idea, (whatever the exiitence ofthis ME, as 
to extenfion, may be, of which I have no conception, one way or the 
other,) I cannot form any poflible idea of drawing a line acrofs, or 
through this being, fo as that part may be faid to lye on one fide [of} 
this line, and other parts on the other. When I perceive, I feel all over 
as one; and when | think or aét, I think and att as one: I am con- 
{cious of an undivided indivifible unity ; which, whatever properties 
I may conceive it to have, [ cannot divide by thefe properties, even in 
thought, fo as to confiderit asa perfon, or union, made up by a co- 
exiftence of thefe properties: but, if 1 am to truft that intuitive know- 
ledge which I experiment in myfelf, it is abfolutely an anit. 

‘ Now whether the fupreme Firft Caufe created this foul originally 
as a fubftance of itfelf, diftinét from matter, or an unit, juft as we 
vulgarly conceive the ultimate atoms of matter to be; or, as more 
enlightened philofophers conceive their phyfical points to be; or 
whether it pleafed him (as an aét within the extent of power) by forme 
wital concentration of thefe atoms, or thefe phy fical points, fo to form 
it into this wzity as thefe atoms are, phylically {peaking, fo that it 
might be the proper fubitratum or centre of thought, when it pleafed 
him to fuperadd that power of thought to it; is of no confequence. 
For when he fuperadded to it living thought, making it, what it is, 
an indivifible unity, as the proper, and indeed neceffary fubitratum of ° 
thought, none of the powers of nature, which aé& only by dividing and 
feparating, can affect this ¢ius created unity, any more than they do, or 
can divide, and fo annihilate, the ultimate atoms, or phyfical points, 
of what is commonly called matter. 

‘ | affume not here to defcribe or define any internal effence or fub- 
ftance of an eternal exiftence, as effentially refiding in this ME, or 
foul, but only fay, that fuch as it hath pleafed Gop to create it, a 
monade, a vital concentration of unity, none of the powers of nature, 
operating by the fixed laws of fuch nacure on the component parts of 
forms fo as to decompofe and dettroy them, can diffolve that unity, 
not a compojite form or union of parts: that therefore this J, my fou!, 
1s naturally immortal; that Gon, the fupreme Firft Caufe, who made 
me what 1 am, as part of his created fvftem, and placed me in ex- 
iltence, connected by my body to the external material world, for his 
good purpofes, may, when thofe purpefes are anfwered, diffolve this 
unity, and fo aunihilate me, is moft certain; but from intuitive know - 
ledge of the faé&, which [ experiment in myfelf, I have abfolute con- 
viction of my unity; an unity to which no zatural diffolution, or {e- 
paration of parts, can happen, from any the operations of the powers 
of nature: that, therefore, whaiever changes in the circumfances of 
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my exiftence may take place, it will, uale/s annihilated by the fame poavey 
aviich made it ONE, continue its being. 1 may, by the diffolution of 
my body, lofe ail my connection and communication with, and be to. 
tally fecluded from, this external world, which is my prefent ttage of 
exittence ; but I reft affured thar, ifit pleafe Gop not to deftroy this 
unity, as nothing elfe can, J fhall continue my being, and that he will] 
place it in the regular courfe and progreflion of his fyitem in fome 
exiftence fuited to it, as he did in this prefent ftage of my exiftence ; 
and, as he did in this world, wi!! give me the natural means of com- 
tnunication with fuch. If any philofophers affume to affert what Gop 
will do, or, ftill more prefumpiuous, what, in the nature of things, and 
according to his own re¢titude, he ought to do, they go beyond what 
our zatural tate of information enables us to reafon upon, or even to 
conceive.’ 

On a review of the whole train of argument in this Effay, 
though we do not pronounce the author’s reafoning inconclufive, 
we muft acknowlege that it does not always come home to our 
minds with the force of demonftration. It appears to us thar, 
in defcribing intellectual phenomena, he has brought to light 
no faét hitherto unnoticed ; and that, in deducing conclufions 
from them, he bas often either contented himfelf with bare af. 
fertions, or has run into abftra&t theories with which the phz- 
nomena have no neceflary connection. Confequently, it is our 
opinion that the author, having made no important addition to 
our ftock of intellectual fcience, has furnifhed no new weapon 
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Folio. 15s. Payne. 


EVER fince the collation of Hebrew MSS, was given by Dr, 
Kennicott, it has been a general wifh among the learned 

to have a fimilar collation of the MSS. of the moft antient 
Greek verfion of the Old Teftament, known by the name of 
Septuagint. That wifh is now likely to be accomplifhed. 
Dr. Holmes has for many years been occupied with that ob- 
ject ; and his labours, we are happy to learn, are now draw- 
ing towards a conclufion. Seven annual accounts of the pro- 
grefs oi the work have been already publifhed; and in the 
courle 
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courfe of the laft year Dr. H. has given us two different fpeci- 
mens of the work itfelf, in two letters to the Bifhop of Durham, 
as announced at the head of this article; together with a 
curious fragment of an antient MS, in the imperial library at 
Vienna. : , 

In the firft Epiftle, Dr. Holmes gives his firft ideal fpeci- 
men ofthe manner in which he then defigned to print his edi- 
tion of the Septuagint: but that plan having been deemed toa 
extenfive, he has in a fecond {pecimen coniiderably contracted 
it; and ftill, we are of opinion, he will be induced to contract, 
and, we beg leave to add, methodize. His page appears to us 
to be much lefs diftin& than it might be made; and a confi- 
derable part of the matter might be extruded without any 
injury to the work, 

The intent of every collation is to have the text reftored as 
nearly as poffivle to its fuppofed primitive ftate; and this, with 
refpect to the Septuagint, muft be done chiefly by the aid of 
MsS. Tranflations from it may be of fome ule towards that 
purpofe, but not in the degree in which early tranflations from 
the Hebrew text are ufeful in correcting it. A complete Cope 
tic verfion would indeed be of great utility, and fone affift- 
ance may be drawn from the Syriac, Arabic, and Armenian 
tranflations: but, from the Latin Italic, which exilts only in 
) {craps among the works of the Latin Fathers, we are not to 
look for any thing like fure correéforia of the Septuagint. Nor 
are we to depend much on the quotations of the Greek Fathers ; 
except when they tranfcribe the whole text at the head of their 
commentaries ; and even then, as we know not always what 
amended edition of the Septuagint they followed, we can but 
guefs, through their means, at the primitive readings. The 
MSS. themfelves, indeed, are more or lefs liable to the fame 
objection: yet ftill they are our be& refource; and we wifla 
that Dr. Holmes had to them alone confined his attention, 
At any rate, we are decidedly of opinion that all quotations 
from the Fathers, whether Greek or Latin, that differ not 
eflentially from the Vatican copy, which isto be Dr. Holmes’s 
text, fhould be excluded from his collation. This, we believe, 
would reduce his volumes to two thirds of their bulk, and 
would, we are perfuaded, pleafe his readers much better than 
either of his prefent {pecimens. 

‘Lo put it in the power of thofe who may not have feen 
thefe publications to judge for themfelves, we infert two en- 
tire paragraphs of the contraéied {pecimen; namely, the var. 

readings of verfes 6 and 7 of the 1ft ch. of Genefis. | 


© VI. yenSnrw] poft hanc v. habet fpatium vacuum, forte erafa 
7, 19+ tw finalis eft fupr. lin. a prima, ut'videtug manu, 59. —sc~ 
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siopa} 42 ¢epe Orig. il, 639. vy iow] emmrrw ubique Codd. in 
majuiculis, et vetuftiffimi in charattere ligato. tov vases} vdarwy 
Copt. aquam et aquam Slav, forte suv vdarwy Epiph. ii, 179. ae 
quarum Lat. ap. Aug. plus femel. Hilar. plus femel. Favftin. 
Prefb. Ambr. etiam, licet plus femel habeat num. fingular. isw] 
eras forte 1g, certe 106,108. Cofm. ili, 15. Theodoret. in Pf, ciii, 
fed ut Vat. alibi. Dayweitor) dsayweuy Primo, nam o eft ex w 
dimidiato per rafuram, 134. ywet» fupr. lin. habet nunc ex manu 
forte 15 fec. fed primo forte habuit dayweCv, nam fere evanuit, 
531. divifio Lat. ap. Hilar. plusfemel. Favftin. Aug. etiam, 
licet habeat quogue dividens. OvaryarciCerv Arm. Ms. 2. Mab Uoue 
+05 | habet addita ex corr. Arm. Ms. 1. Kai eytveto ouTws } a 
Compl. ~ pramittit Alex. ~ premittit Arab. Ms. 1. , Baf, 
i, 25. 

‘VII. &02;1°] , Arab. Mss. 1. 2. > sige] , 73 Arab, 
Mss, 1. 2. 6@si¢ 2°] , Theoph. 89. , Lat. ap. Tert. Aug, 
fed aliquando habet uterque. , in textu, habet in marg. Arab, 
Ms. 2. + euTe Arab, Ms. Ie 78 YOxTOs (emery vdaros 2°] aqjuas 
in utroque I. Slav. , alterutr. cum intermed. Anaftaf. Hexaem. Ms. 
3 ow vmroxatw | O %V UTO cece reliquis litt. deperdit. 19. ov ” UTOMATD 
82. te ymoxatw 75. tov tmavw Damafc.1, 160,170. gue erant fie 
pra Slav. fuper Lat, ap. Aug. femel, fed alibi convenit. ; 
Arm. Ms. 2. Fépiwpuros 19s epcwumtoc 2°] A alteretrum cum 
intermed. 126. , eadem, licet agnofcantur in Comm. PP. infra fub- 
jedtis, 79° Te im cove | Tov umecavy 37, 125. oD cu» (f. ob ii) Emave 
Anattaf. 1.¢. Ms. ov oroxarw Damale. Il. cc. /ub Lat. ap. Aug. fed 
idem alibi convenit. FECE@AxTOS 2°] Tt xab eyexeto cuTws Xs 145 
355 329 379 38955957959s 73s 74277979 835 130s 1342135- + Cae 
dem primo, fed manus pofterior erafit, 61,71. -+ eadem marg. ex 
manu recenti, 125. -+ eadem in textu fub 5¢ cum hac nota margi- 
mall, ax xiuras aSernos® MENTOR psy Sv TH Etraiea'y ov Qegctas 6: 
ware 705 Os 127. -++ eadem fub X& et in minut. Alex. + eadem fine 
ficno Cat. Nic. -+eademHippolyt. fragm, p. 22. in cujus textum ex 
marg. inveéta eft eadem nota, quam ex marg. Cod. Gr. 127 citavi. 
+- cadem Theodoret. Qu. xi. in Gen, Anaftaf, loc, Ms.’ 

We had it once in contemplation to offer to Dr. H a plan 
of arranging his readings confiderably different from his defign: 
but, on refieAing that this would neceflarily Jead us into critical 
difcuffions which the limits of our work do not properly admit, 
we dropt the intention.—We will only fuggeft that we believe 
the Dr, tobe wrong in afferting that the Alexandrian MS. has 
an obeios before xa: éyerero stag in Vv. 6.—I1f our memory fail 
sot, there is no fuch mark in the MS. either here or any 
where elfe. ‘The marks were added, we prefume, by the 
Fditor. At any rate, Dr. Holmes fhould infpec&t the MS. in 
order to afcertain the truth—fo much the rather, as this error, 
'¢ an error it be, pervades the whole fpecimen. 
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We fhall be happy to have foon before us a volume of the 
work itfelf; which every Biblical ftudent muft anxioufly de- 
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Art. XV. 42 Effay om Combuftion, with a View toa new Art of 
Dying and Painting. Wherein the Phlogiftic and Antiphlogiftic 
Hypothefes are proved erroneous. By Mrs. Fulhame. 8ve, 
pp. 200. 43. Boards. Johnfon, &c. 1794. 


V E have not yet forgotten the days in which the labours of 
Dr. Prieftley, of M. Lavoifier, and of their active aflo- 
ciates, furnifhed full employment for our chemical department. 
While we had the pleafure of difleminating the knowlege of 
new facts, our own expectation, as well as that of our readers, 
was kept alive by anticipation of future acquifitions of ftill 
greater value. Nor did thefe expectations failus. The fcene, 
however, is changed, and f{cience feems no longer the order of 
the day. In this dearth of difcovery, we receive Mrs, Ful- 
hame’s Effay; and, after an attentive perufal, we hefitate not 
in pronouncing that it would have had our good word during 
the greateft abundance of accurate and ingenious chemical in- 
veftigations. 

Mrs. Fulhame appears to have doubted whether the prefent 
title be well adapted to the contents of her work. We are de- 
cidedly of opinion that it is not; and we think that Experiments 
on the Reduction of Metals in the ordinary Temperature of the 
Atmofphere would have been preferable, alike to that which fhe 
has received and that which fhe has rejected*. All her own 
faéts relate to redu€tion; and her reafoning on oxygenation or 
calcination fcarcely fills fixteen pages. She finds that hydro- 
gene gas, phofphorus, fulphur, charcoal, and certain other 
analogous fubftances, are incapable of reducing the metal of 
metallic folutions, unlefs water be prefent. Let us illuftrate 
this fingular difcovery by a few quotations: 

« Timmerfed a bit of filk in a folution of nitro-muriate of gold in 
diftilled water, and dried it in the air; it was then placed over a 
cylindrical glafs veffel, containing a mixture of diluted fulphuric acid 
and iron nails, for about half an hour; but no reduction of the metal 
could be obferved. 

‘ I dipped another bit of filk in the fame folution of gold, and ex- 
pofed it, while wet, to the fame current of hydrogen gas, and in 
ftantly figns of reduction appeared 3 for the yellow colour, which the 
folution imparts to filk, began to change to a green, and very foon a 
film of reduced gold glittered on the furface oppofed to the gas: 
Shortly after, a beautiful blue fpot, fringed with orange and purple, 
was formed on the middle of the filk. During the experiment, 
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* Viz. Effay on the Art of making Cloths of Gold, Silver, and ether 
Metals, by chemical Proceffes. 
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which lafted about half an hour, the filk was kept conflantly wet with 
diftilled water. 

¢ When experiments are made with this preparation of gold, it ig 
necefflary to evaporate the folution to drynefs, before the falt be dif. 
folved in the water; as an excefs of acid prevents the reduétion in a 

reat meafure. Solutions of gold in thefe experiments do not 
admit of being fo largely diluted, as folutions of filver and other me. 
tals do.’ 


In like manner, the other metals, as lead: 


* A piece of filk was immerfed in a folution of acetite of lead in 
diftilled water; it was then dried, and expofed for fome time toa 
ftream of hydrogen gas; but underwent no perceptible change. 

« Another bit of filk was dipped in the fame folution of lead, and 
expofed, while wet, to the fame current of hydrogen gas; in a fecond, 
or two, the furface of the filk, oppofed to the current, was coated with 
reduced lead, which looked like filver. 

¢ The reduétion was accompanied with a brown ftain, but by no 
means fo intenfe as that, which attends the reduction of nitrate of 
filver. 

‘ The other fide of the filk was oppofed to the current of hydrogen 
gas, and foon acquired a metallic coat of the fame brilliant appear- 
ance, ae the texture of the filk, in a very ftriking manner. 

‘ It is remarkable, that lead exhibits no colour, but a light brown, 
during its reduction; whereas gold, filver, and mercury, difplay a 
great variety of colours, efpecially the two former. 

« After fome time the lead reduced in this manner lofes its metallic 
{plendour confiderably ; and that in proportion as the filk dries.’— 

Again: 

« A {mall bit of well burned charcoal was fufpended by a thread in 
a phial containing a diluted folution of nitro-muriate of gold in dif 
tilled water: fome air bubbles foon appeared on the charcoal: and in 
about two hours reduced gold was evident on its lower furface, and 
increafed gradually, till the charcoal was nearly coated with gold of 
its proper colour. 

« This experiment was repeated with a richer folution of gold; the 
reduction did not commence near fo foon, nor was the quantity re- 
duced fo great, or brilliant, as in the preceding experiment. 

« A fmall bit of charcoal was fufpended in a folution of gold in 
ether: an effervefcence immediately commenced, and continued for 
a confiderable time: but the folution fuffere¢ no change of colour ; 
nor was there a particle of the gold reduced. 

« I fhould not be furprifed, if the gold were reduced in this expe- 
riment, as charcoal contains a large quantity of water, which it 
powerfully attracts from the furrounding air: however not a veftige 
of reduced gold could be perceived.’ 


Such is the tenor of the experiments related by Mrs. F. 
We invite our readers to repeat fome of them. A _ perfon who 
is very little expert in chemiftry can hardly be at a lofs for 
materials ; and we can afiert, on the credit of our own expe- 
rience, that the appearancesare highly pleafing. 


From 
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From the whole of her refearches, Mrs. F. has drawn a 
very important corollary, which fhe thus exprefles; 

« Combuttible bodies do not reduce the metals by giving them 
phlogifton, as the Phlogiftians fuppofe ; nor by uniting with, and fee 
parating their oxygen, as the Antiphlogiitians maintain. ; 

« Water is eflential both to the reduction and oxygenation of boe 
dies, and is always decompofed in thefe operations.’ 

She thus ingenioufly obviates a fpecious objection to her 
doctrine: 

¢ Water,’ fays fhe, * does not contribute to metallic reduction 
merely by diffolving and minutely dividing the particles of metallic 
falts, and thus removing the impediment oppofed to chymical ate 
traction by the attraction of cohefion: for were this the cafe, metallic 
folutions in ether and alcohol, in which that impediment is equally 
removed, fhould be as readily and effectually reduced, as metallic fo- 
lutions in water are.’ 

We freely acknowlege that this and other obfervations, par- 
ticularly thofe by which Mrs. F. endeavours to fhew that water 
aéts the fame part in procefles by fire, are entitled to refpectful 
confideration. It will alfo be dificult to fay how water does 
aft, if the author’s theory be rejected. We have other cafes of 
difficulty refpecting the agency of water, as in the experiments 
of Mr. Watt, jun. on carbonated barytes; and though the 
circumftances feem very diffimilar on a firft vicw, yet ma 
there not be an analogy at bottom? as the carbonic acid refufes 
to quit the barytes without water, why may we not fay that the 
oxygene refufes to quit the metallic falts without being elicited 
by water alfo? We only mean by fuch reafoning to enforce 
caution; and it is certain that Mrs. F.’s conclufion cannot be 
adopted, till it fhall appear that water does not aét in any other 
imaginable way ; which will require much refle&tion and many 
refearches. Appearances, defcribed by this obfervant lady her- 
felf, feem to fhew that the reducing bodies do take away fome 
oxygene, even without water; for are not the changes of colour 
effected by hydrogene, &c. on the dry pieces of filk, impreg- 
nated with folution of gold, indications of lofs of oxygene? 
how otherwife does Mrs, fF’. explain thefe phznomena ? 

We muft not omit the following very happy fuggeftion to. 
wards an ufeful application of this difcovery. In the preface, 
our experimentalift, after having related that the at length 
* fucceeded in: making pieces of gold cloth, as large as her 
finances would admit,” goes on to fay: 

* Some time after this period, I found the invention was applicable 
to painting, and would alfo contribute to facilitate the ftudy of geo- 
graphy: for I have applied it to fome maps, the rivers of which { 
reprefented in filver, and the cities in gold. The rivers appearing, 
as ut were, in filver ftreams, have a moft pleating effect on the fight, 
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and relieve the eye of that painful fearch for the courfe, and origin; 
of rivers, the minuteft branches of which canbe {plendidly reprefented 
in this way.’ 

For the reft, we applaud this Jady’s perfevering ingenuity ; 
we admire her dexterity in carrying on her refearches almoft 
without apparatus ; and we fincerely fympathife with her on 
account of that difabling and difcouraging narrownefs of cir- 
cumftances, of which fhe fo feelingly complains. May the 
foon meet with * a Being fuch as fhe has heard of on the re- 
cord of fame, but never feen one,’ viz. a liberal patron; or 
elfe experience fuch a change of circumftances as fhall allow 
full {cope to her abilities ! Be. 





—— 


Art. XVI. De Legione Manliana Queftio, ex Livio dsfumpta, et rei 
Militaris Romane Studiofis propofiia. Auore Gulielmo Vincent. 
Quario. 2s. Cadell jun. and Davies. 


HIs is an ingenious and elegant diflertation on a matter in- 
deed of no great importance, but rather a fubject of claf- 
fical, or at moft tactical, curiofity; namely, the true con 
ftru€tion and difpofition of the Manlian Legion, in a battle 
between the Romans and Latins, as defcribed in the eighth 
chapter of the cighth book of Livy. 

Thofe critics, who before our author had attempted to clear 
away the ambiguities and obfcurity which they fuppofed to be 
jn the text of the Roman hiftorian, either confefled their want 
of fuccefs, or had recourfe to conjeftural emendations. Dr. 
Vincent leaves the text as it is, and thinks that, by the addi- 
tion of a fingle word*, he has fufficiently folved the difficulty. 
© In Liviano refolvendo nedo, fays he, ipfo Livio interprete et 
commentatore folo ufurus fum.’ 

We have feen felf-interpreting Bibles ; and a Dominican 
Friar of the laft century made Thomas Aquinas interpret him- 
felf On Grace and Predeftination in two huge folio volumes +: 
yer the Bible ftill ftands in need of interpretation ; and Friar 

afloulié did not convince the Jefuits that Thomas had rightly 
interpreted himfelf.—Let us fee whether Livy, in the hands of 
Dr. V. has been more fortunate. ) 

Preceding commentators, Dr. Vincent thinks, were de- 
ceived by having formed an idea cf the Manlian Legion from 
the Common Legion: * Non fatis fenferant hiftoricum, in Spe- 
ciali belli ratione, fpeciali Legionis infiru€tione occupatum.’— 
What is the Doctor’s proof? A -mere negative prejumption: 
© Namque communem Legionis formam Livio, utpote qui Ro- 
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# {s not this to be accounted a conjectural emendation ? 
+ Divus Thomas Jui interpres. 
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manos leétores habiturus erat, vix tangere licuiffet. Scilicet, dum 
vem omnibus compertam traétaret, fafiidium potius moturus fuerit; 
quam laudem adepturus.’ In this mode of argumentation, we 
apprehend, there is fomething more fpecious than folid. Ie 
was natural for Livy to defcribe, on this occafion, the com- 
ponent parts of a common legion, in order to fhew the parti- 
cular addrefs of Manlius in their arrangement. This we 
think was all that was new in the matter 7 and, indeed, if the 
Manlian Legion had been a new device, the hiftorian would 
undoubtedly have mentioned it. ‘The whole defcription of 
Livy evidently relates to the laft form which the Roman Le- 
gion had then received: but he does not fay that it received 
that form by Manlius; much lefs that the Manlian Legion 
was fingular in its kind. Let the reader begin from ** Poffremo, 
in plures ordines,” &c. and then fay whether he does not think 
that the hiftorian is defcribing a common legion; fuch as it 
was before the battle of Cannz. For our part, we have no 
doubt of it; and all that Manlius did, we think, was to draw 
up his legions in a new order; or rather to make the feveral 
ranks of his army engage in a new manner. 

That the Rorarii and Accenfi were here placed behind the 
Triarii is clear: but that they were armed in the fame manner 
is extremely queftionable. According to the diftribution of 
Servius, the Accenfi were reckoned among thofe who were of 
the fifth clafs of citizens, who in time of war were armed with 
flings and ftones*. The Rorarii are not mentioned in that 
Cenfus: but the Grammarian Feftus exprefsly calls them 
milites gut armaturad levi prelium committebant; and the frag- 
ments from Lucilius, quoted by Dr. V. himfelf, evidently 
imply the fame thing. It is then too much to fay—* Cerio 
certi s eft ex Livii verbis Rorarios, in hac Legione Marliana non 
fuilfe levis armature milites” Dr. V. does not certainly find 
this in Livy: itis only his own inference which he draws from 
their being fent by Manlius to blunt the furious onfet of the 
enemy, on the falling back of the haffati and principes. At 
this rate, the Accenfi muft alfo be accotinted heavy-armed 
foldiers ; although Livy exprefsly fays, in the paflage above 
quoted, that they were numbered among thofe who fought 
with flings and ftones + :—but, fays Dr. V., if the Accenfi had 
not been armed in the fame manner as the Triariz, how could 
the Latins have been fo far deceived as to miftake them for the 
Triarii themfelves? This indeed is the on!y fpecious argue 
ment in favour of the Do@or’s hypothelis: but 4t appears to 





* See Livy, B.i. c. 43. 


_ +t On this oceafion, however, Manlius may have put cther arms 
ia their hands. 
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us merely fpecious. The Latins having broken the Roman 
ranks and forced back the Ha/fati among the Principes, Manlius 
makes his Rorarii run forwards (procurrebant) to fill up the ranks, 
and {top the enemy’s career :-—but the Latins {till prevailing, 
he is in doubt whether he fhall now oppofe his Triarii, as ic: 
was ufual to do on fuch occafions: yet here the prudent Gene- 
ral, thinking it fafer to keep them ftill in referve, brings in 
their ftead the Accenfi, from the rear of his army: while the 
Triarii, leaning on one knee, were concealed behind them. 
‘The Latin commander was deceived by this manceuvre, and 
ordered his Triarii toengage. ‘Thefe might fee their miftake 
on a nearer approach, but they were now in the foremoft 
ranks, and were obliged to fight or retreat. They had, in- 
deed, a feeble foe to encounter; yet, feeble as they were, they 
were fufficient to enfeeble alfo their enemy, and to make them 
an eafier conquett to the frefh Roman Trriarii. All this mighe 
happen, we think, without fuppofing either that the Manlian 
Legion was not the common Legion, or that the Rorarii and 
Accenfi were in reality gravis armature milites. 

With refpe&t to the Lecus vexatiffimus:— Quia fub fignis 


jam ali,” &c. we hardly know what-to fay. We greatly fuf- 


pect that the paflage is corrupted, although we eannot now 
amend it even by conjecture. Dr. Vincent thinks that he has 
made all clear by inferting the word primam before primum ; 
and perhaps fome of our readers will be fatisfied with his para- 
phrafe, which we therefore give, together with the original: 

© Quia fub fignis jam alii quindecim Ordines locabantur, ex quibus Ordo 
isnufquifque tres partes habebat, earum unamquamque primam primum 
pilum vocabant, tribus ex vexillis conftabat. 

© The third Line was not eftimated by Companies, but Platoons ; of 
ihefe, there were fifteen, corre/ponding with the fifteen Companies of the 
two firft Lines; and each Platoon had tavo others of an inferior order at- 
tached to it, fo that it comprized three divifions. The firft divifion or 


Platoon was fiyled the firft pike or pilum; and led not only its own three 
Plaioons, but three Banners.’ 


Of the Latinity of this little work, we fhall let the author 
fpeak for himfelf : 


© De Latinitate operis paucula funt dicenda. Si quid pre ftudio citra 
frelus peccatum fuerit, venie locus dabitur; at in ufu vocis (fingulus) 
latior patet error quam velim, namque hanc quanquam fingulari numero 


ufurpatam Gefnerus uno atque altero tueatur exemplo, non fatis proba effe 
inonetee confiteor. Catera LeGoris humanitati permitto.’ 


Ged..s. 
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Art. XVID. Mifcellaneous Works of Edward Giblon, Efy, &&, &c. 
[ Article continued from the Review fer May.] 


: i interefting extract, with which our preceding Article 
concluded, contains a reference to the thirty-third volume 
of the works of Roufleau, in which that extraordinary man 
gives his opinion on the conduct of Mr. Gibbon towards 
Mademoifelle Curchod. We will now quote, for the amufement 
of our readers, the paflage of Rouffeau to which Mr. G. has 
referred. It is taken from a letter dated at Motiers the 4th of 
June 1763, and addrefled to M. M ~u. 


«© You have given me a commiffion for Mademoifelle Curched, of 
which I fhali acquit myfelfill, precifely on account of my efteem for 
her, The coldnefs of Mr. Gibbon makes me think ill of him. I 
have againread his book, It is deformed by the perpetual affectation 
and purfuit of briliancy. Mr. Gibbon is no man for me. I cannot 
think him well adapted to Mademoitelle Curchod. He that does not 
know her value is unworthy of her; he that knows it, and can defert 
her, is aman to be defpifed. She does not know what fhe is about ; 
this man ferves her more effeCually than her own heart. I fhould a 
thoufand times rather fee him leave her, free and poor among us, 
than bring her to be rich and miferable in England. In truth | hope 
that Mr. Gibbon may not come here. I fhould wifh to diffemble, but 
ee) not; 1 fhould with to do well, and 1 feel that 1 fhould fpoil 
all *,’ 

It is not for us to give judgment on this tranfaction: but it 
is impoflible not to confefs that, if the opinion of Routieau be 
tinGtured with that wildnefs which marked his character, the 
conduct of Mr. Gibbon does not altogether exempt him from 
the charge of coldnefs and inconftancy. Submiffion to the 
will of his father might have been his duty, but his conduét 
feems to juftify the fufpicion that he would have felt more pain 
and reluctance in relinquifhing a wealthier or more noble 
miftrefs. There will not be wanting many perfons, who will 
think the corre&t but cold prudence of Mr. Gibbon lefs amia- 
ble, and even lefs refpeCtable, than the gencrous extravagance 
of the citizen of Geneva. It is time, however, to return from 
a digreffion into which we have been feduced by a combination 
of celebrated names, attached to a tranfaction of almoft roman- 
tic intereft. 

The period between the return of Mr. G. from Laufanne 
and the appearance of his firft work is filled up with an account 
of his ftudies, and with a narrative of his © bloodlefs and in- 
glorious campaigns’ (as he himfelf caiis them) as an officer in 
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the Hamphhire militia. We extract the following remark og 
Englifh authors : 

© By the judicious advice of Mr. Mallet, I was directed to the 
writings of Swift and Addifon ; wit and fimplicity are their common 
attributes; but the ftyle of Swift is fupported by manly original yi- 
sour; that of Addifon is adorned by the female graces of elegance 
and mildnefs. The old reproach, that no Britifh altars had been 
raifed to the Mufe of Hiitory, was recertly difproved by the fir 
performances of Robertfon and Hume, the Hiltories of Scotland and 
of the Stuarts. .I will affume the prefumption of faying that I was 
not unworthy to read them; nor will I difguife my different feelings 
in the repeated perufals. ‘The perfect compofition, the nervous Jan- 
guage, the well turned periods of Dr. Robertfon, inflamed me to the 
ambitious hope that I might one day tread in his footfteps; the calm 
philofophy, the carelefs inimitable beauties of his friend and rival, 
often forced me to clofe the volame with a mixed fenfation of delight 
and defpair.” 


The reader will not learn without wonder that Swift and 
Addifon were among the earleft models on which our cele- 
brated hiftorian laboured to form his tafte and his ftyle. If the 
compofition of thefe writers continued to be the objec of his 
imitation, the hiftory of literature does not exhibit fo ftrikin 
an example of a man of fuch great talents fo completely difap- 
pointed in his purpofe. It may be obferved that, even in the 
very act of charaterizing Swift and Addifon, he has deviated 
not a little from that beautiful fimplicity which is the peculiar 
diftin@ion of thefe pure and claflical writers. Nor can we 
think that Mr. Gibbon, however he may have in fome meafure 
emulated the hiftorical merit, has exactly trodden in the literary 
footfteps, of Dr. Robertfon. Inferior probably to Mr. Gibbon 
in the vigour of his powers, unequal to him perhaps in compre- 
henfion of intellect and variety of knowlege, the Scottith 
hiftorian has far furpafled him in fimplicity and perfpicuity of 
natration, in piéturefque and pathetic defcription, in the fober 
ufe of figurative language, and in the delicate perception of 
that fcarcely difcernible boundary which feparates ornament 
from exuberance and elegance from affeftation. He adorns 
more chaftely in addreffing the imagination, he narrates more 
clearly for the underftanding, and he defcribes more affectingly 
for the heart. The defeéis of Dr. Robertfon arife from a lefs 
vigorous intelle&, the faults of Mr. Gibbon from a lefs pure 
talte. If Mr. Gibbon be the greater man, Dr. Robertfon is 
the better writer. 

The concluding fentence of the above extract, which re- 
Jates to Mr. Hume, appears to us to be one of the moft jut 
and beautiful eulogiums that has ever been beftowed on the 
Ryle of that great writer. It reminds us of what D’Alem- 
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bert faid of La Fontaine, whom of all French writers he confi- 
dered as ** le plus defefperant pour le peuple imitateur :”” ‘* the 
moft hopelefs model for the rabble of imitators.” With the 
{ame force did De La Harpe exprefs himfelf, when he {poke of 
& la perfection defefperante de Racine ;” and our readers will 
recollect a more antient and celebrated example of a fimilar 
turn of thought and expreffion : 
—— ut fibi quivis 
Speret idem; fadet multum fruftraque laboret 
Aufus idem. Hor. Ep. ad Pifon. V. 240-242: 


In the hiftory of Mr. G.’s fervice in the militia, we cannot 
perufe without a {mile his brief account of the change of regi- 
mental quarters. We find exaétly the fame adorned geography 
as in his hiftory. No town is without an epithet: ¢ The 
pleafant and hofpitable Blandford,’ ‘ the populous and diforderly 
Devizes,’ &c. We fcarcely recognize the familiar names of our 
Englifh towns, when we find them thus difguifed with fuch 
ludicrous pomp.— He thus fpeaks of his military fervice ; 


© The lofs of fo many bufy and idle hours was not compenfated by 

any elegant pleafure; and my temper was infenfibly foured by the 

fociety of our ruftic officers. In every ftate there exifts, however, a 

balance of good and evil, The habits of a fedentary life were ufe- 

fully broken by the duties of an active profeffion: in the healthful 

exercife of the field I hunted with a battalion, inftead of a pack; 
and at that time I was ready, at any hour of the day or night, to 

fly from quarters to London, from London to quarters, on the 
flighteft call of private or regimental bufinefs. But my principal 
obligation to the militia, was the making me an Englifhman, and a 
foldier. After my foreign education, with my referved temper, L 
fhould long have continued a ftranger in my native country, had I 
not been fhaken in this various fcene of new faces and new friends = 
had not experience forced me to feel the characters of our leading 
men, the ftate of parties, the forms of office, and the operation of 
our civil and military fyftem. in this peaceful fervice, I imbibed the 
rudiments of the language and fcience of tattics, which opened a 
new field of ftudy and oblervation. 1 diligently read, and meditated, 
the Memaires Militaires of Quintus Icilius, (Mr. Guichardt,) the 
only writer who has united the merits of a profeffor and a veteran. 
The difcipline and evolutions of a modern battalion gave me 2 
clearer notion of the phalanx and the legion; and the Captain* of 


the Hampfhire grenadiers (the reader may {mile) has not been ufelefs 
to the hiflorian of the Roman empire.’ 


The following curious anecdote, from this part of his Jours 
nal, deferves a confpicuous place in the next edition of Bubb 
Doddington’s Diary : 

_ © Colonel Wilkes of the Buckinghamhhire militia, dined with us, 
and renewed the acquaintance Sir Thomas (Worfley) and myfelf had 











#* Mr. G. afterward became Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant. 
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begun with him at Reading. I fcarcely ever met with a better com. 
panion; he has inexhauftible fpirits, infinite wit and humour, and a 
great deal of knowledge. Fe teld us himfelf, that in this time of public 
diffenfion he was refolved to make bis fortune! On this principle he has 
pepe himéelf clofely with Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt, commenced 

a public adverfary to Lord Bute, whom he abufes weekly in the 
North Briton, and other political papers in which he is concerned.’ 

About this period, Mr. G. thus candidly delineated his own 
character, in his journal : 

« May 8,1762. This was my birth-day, on which I entered into the 
26th year of my age. This gave me occaficn to look a little into myfelf, 
and confider impartial ly my good and bad quvlities. It appeared to 
me, upon this inquiry, that my character was virtuous, incapable of 
a bafe aétion, -and formed for generous ones 5 ; but that it was proud, 
viclent, and dilagreeable 1 in fociety. ‘hele qualities I mutt endea- 
vour to cultivate, extirpate, or refrain, according to their different 
tendency. WitI have none. My imegination is rather {trong than 
pleafing. My memory both capacious and retentive. The fhining 
qualities of my underflanding are extenfivenefs and penetration; but 
1 want both quicknefs and exaétnefs. As to my fituation in life, 
though [ may fometimes repine at it, it perhaps is the belt adapted to 
my character. I can command ail the conveniences of life, and [ 
can command too that independence, (that firft earthly blefiing,) 
which is hardly to be met with ina higher or lower fortune. "When 
I talk of my fituation, | muft exclude that temporary one, of being in 
the militia. ‘Though I go through 1 it with {pirit and application, itis 
both unfit for, and ‘unworthy of me.’ 


The mind of Mr. Gibbon feems to have been early pointed 
towards hiftory ; and the various fubj<eéts on which he medi- 
tated hiftorical works, before he fixed on the decline of the 
Roman empire, form a curious part of the Memoirs. ‘The 
hints which grow into great ideas, and the imperfect fketches 
which at length ripen into important works, are among the 
moft interefting parts of the hiftory of literature. It is befides 
of fome confequence, to thofe who may be projeéting hifto- 
tical compofitions, to know what hiftorical fubjeéts were 
thought the moft promifing by one of the moft celebrated hifto- 
rians. ‘The expedition of Charles VIII. into Italy, the crufade 
of Richard I., the Barons’ wars againft John and Henry III., 
the hiftory of Edward the Black Prince, the lives and compa- 
rifons of Henry V. and the Emperor Titus, the life of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and that of the Marquis of Montrofe, fuccef- 
fively prefented themfelves to the mind of Mr. Gibbon, and 
were fpecdily rejected. On the life cf Sir Walter Raleigh he 
meditated for a coniiderable time, and had even prepared ma- 
terials for its execution : but that fubjec:, alfo, he tound reaton 
to reje€t. Two other topics of hiflory engrofied and divided 
his attention, after the rejedtion of. thele tranfient — 
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One was the adminiftration of the houfe of Medicis in the 
Florentine commonwealth, which was delineated by the maf- 
terly pen of Machiavel, and which has lately employed the 
talents of an excellent writer among ourfelves*. [he other, 
to which the education and refidence of Mr. Gibbous feem to 
have given in his mind a national and patriotic intereit, was 
the hiflory of the independence of the Helvetic Confederacy. 
When he had returned from his travels through France, 
Swiflerland, and Italy, after he had, amid the ruins of Rome, 
conceived the defign ‘of his great work, he refumed his: original 
{cheme of Helvetic hiftory. A part of it wes finithe d, “and 
was fubmitted to the judgment of Mr. Hume. The letter of 
that great manto Mr. Gibbon, on his perufal of the foecimen, 
is curious and inftructive. in the midit of the praifes which 
were no doubt in many refpects merited, of the candour with 
which he was difpofed to view the productions of a young ad- 
venturer in literature, and of the politenefs with which he 
might think himfelt obliged to {peak of a work to its author, it 
is eafy to fee that the fagacity of the philofopher had traced the 
habits of Mr. Gibban’s tafte to their genuine fources. ** Your 
ufe of the French tongue,” (fays he,) ** has led you into a 
ftyle more poetical iad figurative, and more highly coloured, 
than our Janguage feems to admit of in hiftorical compofitions ; 
for fuch is the practice of the French writers, particularly the 
more modern ones, who illuminate their pictures more than 
cuffom will permit us.”’ 

As France had attained perhaps fomewhat fooner than Great 
Britain the Auguftan age of pure tafte, fo her degeneracy was 
proportionably more early. “lhofe ingenious and happy turns 
of thought, which give an occafional and unaffeded brilltancy 
to the productions of good writers, were purfued with fuch 
avidity, that the pages of French authors were crowded with 
fhewy conceits. “hat natural grandeur which belongs to the 
effufions of genius betrayed a rabble of inferior writers into a 
perpetual effort, which produced nothing but a cold and infipid 
fultian. The paflion for a degree of precifion, perhaps greater 
than the freedom of popular difcourfe will admit, which is fo 
natural in a fpeculative age, infecied language with falfe re- 
finement and fantaftic fubrilty. ven the variety and the extent 
of knowlege were injurious to tafte; for it gave rife to allufions 
and fimilitudes drawn from fciences which * muft ever be inac- 
ceflible to the majority of readers, and thus produced a deviae 
tion from that addrefs to the univerfal fentiments and fympathy 








—_— -- 


* Mr. Rofcoe,— whole work accident has hitherto compelled us re- 
luctantly to delay, but to whom we fhail endeavour to pay due at- 
tention in the next month’s Review. 
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of mankind, which is the indifpenfible quality of good writin», 
Style became an art inftead of a talent, and loft its value be. 
caufe it might be ufed without genius. The ornaments of 
compofition, when they appear to be fuggefted by the occafion, 
and to flow from the imagination of the writer, are natural and 


charming: but, when they are perpetually repeated, they are 


viewed with indifference, and even with difguft, as the eafy 
tricks of a rhetorician. In this ftage of literary progrefs, the 
ear, rendered faftidious by the mufic of thofe finifhed periods 
which are artfully fcattered throughout claflical compofitions, 
requires an effeminate preference of found to energy and mean- 
ing, and produces a monotonous cadence deftruétive of that 
very harmony to which fo many other excellences are facrificed, 
Such is the progrefs, perhaps the inevitable progrefs, to which 
the literature of nations is fubjected; and fuch are fome of the 
faults which, to the fimple and auftere tafte of Mr. Hume, 
probably appeared to have infected in fome degree the compo- 
fition of Mr. Gibbon. 

Between the period of our author’s having relinquifhed thefe 
hiftorical projects, and the appearance of the firft volume of his 
hiftory in 1776, he was engaged in a literary journal with his 
friend Mr. Deyverdun *, and he publifhed his moft ingenious 
and elegant pamphlet againft Warburton’s interpretation of the 
fixth book of the AEneid. He quotes, with a natural and pro- 
per felf-congratulation, the praifes beftowed on the laft of 
thefe works by fuch confummate judges as Profeflor Heyne and 
Dr. Parr. He joins with the former of thefe illuftrious writers 
in generoufly condemning the acrimony with which he had 
treated Warburton; ¢a man who, with all his faults, was entitled 
to efteem ;? and he concurs with the latter in reprobating the 
malignant baf: nefs and creeping adulation of Dr. Hurd’s diflert- 
ation on the Delicacy of Friendphip. 

Afier the death of his father, our hiftorian eftablifhed himfelf 
jn London: 

« No fooner was I fettled in my houfe and library, than I under- 
took the compofition of the firft volume of my Hiftory. At the out- 
fet, all was dark and doubtful ; even the title of the work, the true 
zra of the Decline and Fail of the Empire, the limits of the introduc- 
tion, the divifion of the chapters, and the order of the narrative ; 
‘and [ was often tempted to caft away the labour of feven years. The 
ftyle of an author fhould be the image of his mind, but the choice and 
command of language is the fruit of exercife. Many experiments 
were made before I could hit the m#dd/e+ tone between a dull chro- 
nicle and a rhetorical declamation; three times did I compofe the 








* Memoires Literaires dela Grande Bretagne. 
+ Quare, Did he ever precifely hit the middle point between thef: 
two extremes ? | 
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frit chapter, and twice the fecond and third, before I was tolerably 
fatished with their effect, In the remainder of the way I advanced 
with 2 more equal and eafy pace; but the fifteenth and fixteenth 
chapters have been reduced by three fucceflive revifals, from a large 
volume to their prefent fize; and they might ftill be compreffed, 
without any lofs of faé&s or fentiments. An oppofite fault may be 
imputed to the concife and fuperficial narrative of the firit reigns 
from Commodus to Alexander: a fault of which I have never heard, 
except from Mr. Hume in his laft journey to London. Such an ora- 
cle might have been confulted and obeyed with rational devotion 5 
but } was foon difgufted with the modett pra€tice of reading the mae 
nufcript to my friends. Of fuch friends fome will praife from polite- 
nefs, and fome will criticife from vanity. ‘The author himfelf is the 
beit judge of his own performance ; no one has fo deeply meditated on 
the fubjest, no one is fo fincerely interefted in the event. 

« By the friendfhip of Mr. (now Lord) Eliot, who had married 
my firit coufin, I was returned at the general election for the borough 
of Lefkeard. I took my feat at the beginning of the memorable 
conteft between Great Britain and America, and fupported, with 
many a fincere and filent vote, the rights, though not perhaps the 
intereft, of the mother country. After a fleeting illufive hope, pru- 
dence condemned me to acquiefce in the humble ftation of a mute *. 
J was not armed by nature and education with the intrepid energy of 
mind and voice, 


Vincentem ftrepitus, et natum rebus agendis. 
ft > 


« Timidity was fortified by pride, and even the fuccefs of my pen 
difcouraged the trial of my voice. But I affifted at the debates of a 
tree aflembly; [ liftened to the attack and defence of eloquence and 
seafon ; 1 had a near profpeét of the characters, views, and pafiions 
of the firft men of the age. ‘The caufe of government was ably vin- 
dicated by Lord North, a ftatefman of f{potlefs integrity, a confum- 
mate mafter of debate, who could wield with equal dexterity the arms of 
reafon and of ridicule. He was feated on the Treafury Bench between 
his Attorney and Solicitor General, the two piilars of the law and 
ftate, magis pares quam fimiles; and the Minifler m'ght indulge in a 
fhort flumber, while he was upholden on either hand by the majettic 
fenfe of Thurlow and the fkilful eloquence of Wedderburne. From 
the adverfe fide of the Houfe an ardent and powerful oppofition was 
fupported, by the lively declamation of Barré, the legal acutene(s of 
Dunning, the profufe and philofophic fancy of Burke, and the argu- 
mentative vehemence of Fox. Py fuch men every operation of peace 
and war, every principle of juftice or policy, every queltion of autho- 
rity and freedom, was attacked and defended ; and the {ubject of the 
momentous conteft was the union or feparation of Great Britain and ‘ 
America. The eight feffions that I fat in Parliament were a {chool ; 
of civil prudence, the firft and moft effential virtue of an hiftorian. 

‘ The volume of my Hiftory, which had been fomewhat delayed by 
the novelty and tumult of a firtt feffion, was now ready for the prefs. 











* On this fubjeé, in a letter to Lord Sheffield, Mr, G. fays, « I 
am fill a mute; it is more tremendous than | imagined; the great 
Speakers fill me with defpair, the bad ones with terror.’ 
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After the perilous adventure had been declined by my friend Mr, 
Eimfly, I agreed upon eafy terms with Mr. Thomas Cadell, a re- 
{pectable bockfeller, and Mr. William Strahan, an eminent printer, 
and they undertook the care and rifk of the publication, which de- 
rived more credit from the name of the fhop than from that of the 
author. The lait revifal of the proofs was fubmitted to my vigilance ; 
and many blemifhes of ftyle, which had been invifible in the manu- 
{cript, were difcovered and corrected in the printed fheet. So moderate 
were our hopes, that the original impreffion had been {tinted to five 
hundred, till the number was doubled by the prophetic tafte of Mr, 
Strahan. During this awful interval, ] was neither elated by the am. 
bition of fame, nor deprefied by the apprehenfion of contempt. My 
diligence and accuracy were atteited by my own confcience. Hiitory 
is the moit popular fpecies of writing, fince it can a adapt itfelf to the 
higheft or the loweft capacity. I had chofen an illuirious fubject. 
Rome is familiar to the fchool boy and the flatefman; and my narra- 
tive was deduced from the laft period of claflical reading. I had 
likewife flattered myfelf that an age of light and liberty would re. 
ceive, without fcandal, an inquiry into the human cau/cs of the pro- 
grefs and eftablifhment of Chriiti: inity. 

« Tam at a lofs how to defcribe the fuccefs of the work, without 
betraying the vanity of the writer. The firft impreffion was exhaufted 
in a few days; a fecond and third edition were fcarcely adequate to 

the demand; and the bookfeller’s property was twice invaded by the 

irates of Dublin. My al wason every table, and almoit on every 
toilcite; the hiftorian was crowned by the taile or fafhion of the day; 
nor was the general voice difturbed by the barki cing of any profane 
ciitic. The favour of mankind is mott freely beftowed on a new ac- 
gusintance of any original merit; and the mutual furprife of the pub- 
lic and their favourite is productive of thofe warm fenfibilities, which 
ata jecond meeting can no longer be rekindled. If I liftened to the 
mufic of praile,: L was mere ferioufly fatisfied with the approbation of 
my judges. ‘The candour of Dr. Robertfon embraced his difciple. 

‘Jettcer from Mr. Hume overpaid the labour of ten years: but I 
have never prefumed to acce pe a place in the triumvirate of Britifh 
hittorians.’ 

If our limits would permit, we fhould gladly have extra€ted 
the letter from Mr. Hume here mentioned. It is marked by 
that fty'e of polite eafe and graceful negligence, which diftin- 
vuifh all the letters of that great matter; who underftood fo 


perfeélly the art of varying his manner from perfpicuous dif- 
cufiion in metaphyfics, to pathetic de/cription in hiftory, and 
t» elegant vivacity tn familiar correfpondence. One paflage of 
it we fhall extract, becaufe, if any of the countrymen of Offian 
{till retain their prejudice azainit Dr, Johnfon for his uncelief, 
it may lerve tomewhat to mitigate the afperity of their refeat- 
ment: 


« T fee vou entertain a ~~ doubt with regard to the authenticity 


fthe poems of Offian. ou are Certainly right in fo doing. It is 
tudecd tirange that any man of fenfe fhould have imagined it r poffible 
that 
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chat above twenty thoufand verfes, along with numberlefs hiftorical 
facts, could have been preferved by oral tradition during fifty gene- 
rations, by the rudeft, perhaps, of all the European nations, the moft 
nece flitous, the moft turbulent, and the molt unfeitled. Where a fup- 
pofition is fo contrary to common fenfe, any pofitive evidence of it 
ought never to be regarded. Men run wit i great av ridity to give 
their evidence in favour of what flatters their paffions and their na- 
tional prejudices. You are therefore over above induigent to us in 
fpeaking of the matter with hefitation.”’ 

Mr. Gibbon had particularized the time and place at which 
the idea of writing his Roman Hitftory firft occurred to him; 
and he thus feelingly defcribes the period of its completion: 


¢ I have prefumed to mark the moment of conception: I fhall now 
commemorate the hour of my final deliverance. It was onthe day, 
or rather night, of the 27th of June 1787, between the hours of 

eleven and twelve, that I wrote the laft lines of the laft page, ina 
ja. houfe in my garden. After laying down my pen, I took 
feveral turns in a 4erceau, or covered walk of acacias, w hich com- 
mands a profpect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. The 
air was temperate, the fky was ference, the filver orb of the moon 
was reflected from the waters, and all nature was filent. I will not 
diffemble the firlt emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, 
and, perhaps, the eftabliithment of my fame. tut my pride was 
foon humbled, and a fober melancholy was {pread over my mind, by 
the idea that | had taken an everlaiting leave ‘of an old and agrecable 
companion, and that whatfoever might be the future date of my 
Hiftory, the life of tie hiftorian mult be fhort and precarious. I will 
add two fats, which have feldom occurred in the compofition of fix, 
or at leaft of five, quartos. 1. My firft rough manufcript, without 
any intermediate copy, has been fent tothe prefs. 2, Nota fhect has 
bzen feen by any human eyes, excepting thefe of the author and the 
printer: the faults and the merits are exclufively my own®,’ 


We mutt now haften to the conclufion of thefe interefting 
Memoirs ; which we cannot however clofe, without gratifying 
our readers with one or two more fhort extracis. The firit 
fhall be the character of Mr. Porfon, the celebrated antagonitt 
of Archdeacon Travis : 


‘« The wretched Travis full fmarts under the lath of the mercilefs 
Porfon.—I] conficer Mr. Port on’s anfwer to Archdeacon ’ lravis as the 


_---- 
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‘* Extra& from} Mr. Gibbon’ 5 Candin place Book. 
The [Vth Volume of 


the Eiftory of the 


Decline and Fail ¢@ began March if, 1782—ended June 1784, 
of the Roman Em- 


+ oe 





pire, 
The Vth Volum ne begun July 1784—ended May rf, 1785. 
The Vith Volu me, begun May 18th, 1786—ended June 27th, 1787. . 
‘ Thefe three volumes were {ent to prefs Augult 15th, 1787, and : 
the whole impreffion was concluded April following.’ 
not 7 
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moft acute and accurate piece of criticifm which has appeared fince the 
days of Bentley, His ftrictures are founded in argument enriched 
with learning, and enlivened with wit; and his adverfary neither de- 
ferves nor finds any quarter at his hands.’ 


The following is Mr. Gibbon’s judgment on thofe great 
quettions, which, after having divided fpeculative and literary 
men, have at length deluged Europe with blood : 


« I beg leave to fubfcribe my afcent to Mr, Burke’s creed on the 
Revolution of France. I admire his eloquence, I approve his poli- 
tics, I adore his Chivalry, and I can almoft excufe his reverence for 
church efablifhments. I have fometimes thought of writing a dia- 
logue of the dead, in which Lucian, Erafmus, and Voltaire fhould mu- 
tually acknowledge the danger of expofing an old fuperftition to the 
contempt of the biind and fanatic multitude.’ 


Here we mutt reluctantly take our leave of thefe moft agree. 
able and interefting Memoirs.—In another article, or perhaps in 
two, we fhall examine the other parts of this colle€tion ; which, 
though inferior in intereft to the Memoirs, furnifh ample matter 
for critical obfervation. 


(To be continued. | Mack....th. 
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Art. XVIII. Sorrows. Sacred to the Memory of Penrtore. Folio, 
1], 1s. Boards. Cadell Jun. and Davies, &c. 1796. 


Ts moft elegant monument of paternal regret, to which 
the allied arts of poetry, painting, and fculpture, with that 
of typography, have contributed fome of their moft exquifite 
ornaments, is raifed by Sir Brooke Boothby, Bart, to the me- 
mory of his only child. In the defigns, Fufeli, the late Sir 
Jofhua Reynolds, and Banks, have exercifed their happiett 
powers, in conjunction with other artifts. The verfes are the 
compofitions of the father himfelf ; and they breathe out the 
very foul of tender grief, or rather of inconfolable forrow. 
Not with more abandonment of mind to the gloom of defpair 
did Cicero lament his Tullia, than the Englifh parent mourns 


_ the lofs of every thing which rendered life dear to him, in HIs 


PeneLtope! The monody of Mr. Shaw * alone, as far as we 
recollect, can vie in pathos with thefe fweet and polifhed 
firains. : 

The Sorrows are comprifed in 24 fonnets and two elegies. 
We fecl a difficulty in feleéting a {pecimen, fince it may feem 
to imply a preference: but our readers will accept of the two 
following fonnets, with the aflurance that moft of the reft are 
equally touching and beautiful : 


pa 
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* See M, Rev. vol. xxxix. p. 400. 
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‘ Sonnet XIII. 


¢ Though fince my date of woe long years have roll’d, 
Darknefs ne’r draws the curtains round my head, 

Nor orient morning opes her eyes of gold, 

But grief purfues my walks, or haunts my bed. 


_ Vifions, in fleep, their triftful fhapes unfold ; 


Show Mifery living, Hope and Pleafure dead, 

Pale fhrouded Beauty, kiffes faint and cold, 

Or murmur words the parting Angel faid. 
Thoughts, when awake, their wonted trains renew 5 
With all their ftings my tortured breaft affail ; 

Her faded form now glides before my view ; 

Her plaintive voice now floats upon the gale. 

The hope how vain, that time fhould bring relief! 
Time does but deeper root a real grief.’ 


We will hope that the latter fentiment is rather the fug- 
geftion of forrow as yet unfated, than that it will prove itfelf 
true in the writer’s individual inftance, in contradiciion to ges 
neral experience. Remaining life has furely fome claims on fuch 
a man as Sir Brooke Boothby *, which are incompatible with 
the perpetual indulgence of unavailing woe. The following 


fonnet, exhibiting fomewhat of the play of fancy, may afford 
happier expectations ; 


¢ Sonnet AVII. 


‘ Bright, crifped threads of pure, tranflucent gold ! 
Ye, who were wont with Zephyr’s breath to play 5 
O’er che warm cheek and ivory forehead ftray ; 

Or clafp her neck in many an amorous fold ; 

Now, motionlefs, this little fhrine muft hold; 

No more to wanton in the eye of day, 

Or to the breeze your changing hues difplay ; 

For ever ftill, inanimate, and cold ! 

Poor, poor, laft relic of an angel face! 

Sad fetting ray, no more thy orb is feen ! 

O, Beauty’s pattern, miracle of grace, 

Mutt this be all that tells what thou hait been ! 
Come then, cold cryfta!, on this bofom lie, 

Till Love, and Grief, and fond Remembrance die !’ 


Thefe effufions of tenderncfs not being fufficient in number to 
filla volume, the writer has added more than an equal quantity 
of what he modeftly calls poetical exercifes; which, if not per- 
formances of diftinguifhed excellence, will, however, give plea- 
fure to the reader of tafte and fenfibility. ‘The two longeft 
pieces are an imitation of the firft fatire of Horace, addreffed ta 
Dr.Darwin ; and the Death of Clorinda, tranflated from ‘Taflo. 
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Art. XIX, The Birth and Triumph of Love. A Poem. By Sir 
James Bland Burges, Bart, 4to. pp. 58. 6s. (With many fine 
Plates. 21. 10s.) Egerton. 1796. 


B* an advertifement prefixed to this poem, we are informed 
that its plan is taken from a feries of plates intitled ** the 
birth and triumph of Cupid,” publifhed by Mr. Tomkins in 
Bond-ttreet, the beautiful defigns of which originate from the 
elegant fancy of one of the accomplifhed females who adorn the 
Royal family of England *. The humble merit of illuftrating, 
by the pen, this work of the pencil, is all that the courtly writer 
affumes: but the manner in which he has executed it will juf- 
tify the critic in regarding it as an original performance, and 
one of that rank which demands no flight notice. 

Allegorical poetry has its advantages and difadvantages. Ad- 
drefiing the imagination rather than the heart, it can never be 
in a high degree interefting to the feelings, nor reach the fource 
of the true fublime ; at the fame time it opens ftores of novelty 
not to be found elfewhere. Its difficulties, however, are great. 
To form a new world, and to people it with fuitable inhabit- 
ants, fo as to preferve a perfect congruity of defcription and 
action, is fo arduous a tofk, that it has perhaps never been fully 
executed ; and fome of our firft mafters of allegory, as Spenfer 
and his imitators, abound in defects of this kind. The dif- 
ficulry muft evidently be increafed, when the purpofe of the 
allegory is partial ; and when fome great conception, formed 
on a general idea, is pointed to the end of individual compli- 
ment. Suchis the cafe with the poem before us. Setting out 
with a grand and noble idea, wrought with much beauty of de- 
{cription and ingenuity of contrivance, it contracts as it pro- 
ceeds, and finally dwindles into a petty and almoft ludicrous 
conclufion. 

The fubje&t of the piece is Zeve,—not the licentious offspring 
of the impure Venus, but the Being defcribed in the following 
ftanza: 

‘ T afk no Mufe’s aid thy deeds to fing, 
Nor court in idle ftrain the tuneful Nine : 
He little needs the Heliconian Spring, 
| Who owns the influence of Thy power divine. 
Oh with thy facred touch my heart refine ! 
| Ob warm my foul with thy celeflial ray ! 
Let Judgement, Fancy, Truth and Wit combine, 
‘To tune my lyre and modulate my lay, 
And grace the ‘Tribute which to Virtuous Love I pay.’ 


The birth of this propitious Deity is faid to have been the 
* firft great work of creation.’ A kind of vapour, rifing through 











* The Princefs Elizabeth, we underftand. 
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the pure regions of ether, and then diffolving to air, difclofes 
the infant cherub; whofe beauties are painted with the moft 
brilliant and enchanting colours of poetry. He has“at firft all 
the feeblenefs of infancy: but, gradually acquiring his powers, 
he appears in the characler of a gay fportive boy, engaged in 
pattimes fuited to his age. His fports are thus moft ingenioully 
allegorized ; 

« But his free fpirit no fuch perils feared ; 

Gaily he tript, around diffufing joy : 

Where e’er he turned, the face of heaven was cheered, 

And fportive Cherubs flocked to join the Boy, 

He taught the day in freth delights t’ employ : 

Now, to outttrip fleet Time he’d thew his powers; 

And then, with playful wantonnefs, decoy 

‘Thra many an artful maze the rofy Hours, 

To weave with him the dance beneath celeftial bowers.’ 


As he advances in years, however, he puts on a more fober 
and thoughtful character: but here, we apprehend, the poet has 
fallen into the very common allegorical incongruity of making 
the fame perfonage both agent and patient—infpiring a paffion, 
and feeling it: 

‘ He fighs he knows not why for bliffes yet unknown.’ 


This difpofition does not happily connect with that inftruc- 
tive defire of exerciling his force, in bringing together confen- 
taneous fouls, on which all the aétion of the fable depends. Ivo 
fatisfy this impulfe, a bow and arrow are prefented to him by 
two angelic minifters: but fkill is at firft wanting to direét the 
proper ufe of thefe weapons. He falls afleep, and fees a ma- 
jeftic vifion, in which, after his mind is raifed to the contem-. 
plation of the great plan of the Deity in preferving the har- 
mony of the univerfe by means of attraction and gravitation, 
he is exprefsly told that his own dettiny is ¢ to command and 
guide the human heart ;’ and he is inftructed to feek the fifch 
of the feven planets, as the proper fcene of his operations. On 
awaking, he proceeds to execute the divine behefts; and his 
aerial journey is related in thefe beautiful ftanzas ; 


* As onward thus thro’ heaven’s wide fields he flew, 
Cutting the yielding air with pinions fleet, 
The Guardian Spirits of each Pianet knew 
Th’ immortal Boy, and rufhed his courfe to meet. 
Stul as he paffed, with gratulation {weet 
They hailed the ftranger, and with heavenly fong 
They joined the Lord of Harmony to grect. 
The ample Chorus, rich, fublime, and flrong, 

Floats on the gale, and thro’ wide {pace is borre along. 


« Cheered 
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© Cheered by th’ attendant Choir be ftill advanced : 
And now his deftined Planet feemed more near. 
As o’er it’s varying face his eye he glanced, 
A rich fucceflion of delights appear. 
Scarce can his fenfe Creation’s beauties bear: 
For then the World was young; the vigorous Earth, 
Rejoiced Spring’s univerfal garb to wear, 
To every flower and every fruit gave birth, 
And all was Joy and Peace, Security and Mirth.’ 


The earth was as yet unimhabited by man: but, in other 
refpects, all its rich fcenery is painted in the colours now ap- 
propriated to its feveral parts. Amid its various regions, he 
is attracted by the view of a remote ifland, whither his flight is 
inftinctively directed; 

« And firft on Britain’s fhores the world’s great Mafter ftands,’ 


Since he muft firft alight fomewhere, the poet has certainly a 
right to make the {pot that which beft fuits his purpofe,—were 
it even Iceland or Spitfbergen. 

The fecond canto opens with a beautiful moon-light land- 
fcape, and fucceeding dawn, which afford fcope for the writer’s 
defcriptive talents, if they do no more. Love afcends on wing 
to furvey the fair ifland in which he is placed, but is previoufly 
ftepped by a wide foreft, through which he takes his way on 
foot. He is now feized with a fancy to try his fkill in archery, 
but is fo unfuccefsful in aiming at the branches, that he breaks 
his bow and arrow in defpight. Proceeding unarmed, and 
much out of humour, he comes to a beautiful meadow, watered 
by a pellucid ftream, where a fingular objet ftrikes his eyes: 


* When fudden crofs his path difporting flew, 
Or feemed to fly, along the verdant plain, 
An undefined form of {anguine hue, 
Which fometimes feemed to court, fometimes to fhun his view, 


« It’s tapering point now lightly fkimmed the ground, 
Half-hid beneath the herbage ; while above 
Its broad unequal furface, {mooth and round, 
With thadowy wings difplayed, appeared to rove 
Through all the varied windings of the grove. 
Not far remote a kindred form was ftraying, 
Of equal power from place to place to move, 
Yet for the other’s near approach ne’er flaying, 
But ftill in different lines and feparate orbits playing.’ 


Thefe volatile fhapes were too hearts, of which Love im- 
mediately finds himfelf greatly inclined to make prize: but, 
alas! he has foolifhly deprived himfelf of his heaven-fent 
weapons. Penetrated with deep contrition, he confefles his 


error, and to his great joy beholds another bow and arrow 
brought 
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brought through the air by white doves, and laid at his feet. 
He catches them up, and gives chafe to the Hearts, which fly 
before him, and at length conduct him to a moft formidable 
infulated rock, called the Hill of Difficulty. This is not only 
clad in all the horrors of perpetual froft, but its bafe is pro 
teéted by a ftagnant morafs, exhaling a vapour fo malignant, 
that Love is unable to fly overit. ‘Lhe Hearts, however, find 
no fuch difficulty, but minutely afcend to the fummit of the 
rock. Love, remaining below in all the gloom of defpair, is 
tempted to deftroy himfelf with his own dart ; when fuddenly 
he beholds a moft angelic figure defcending towards him, which 
proves to be Hope. ‘This benignant Being at firft chides him 
for his weaknels, and then prefents him with her anchor, asa 
fure defence againft the peftilential effets of the vapour, and 
the toils of the afcent—We have often remarked, in allego- 
rical fi€tions, the infelicity with which this received emblem 
of Hope is employed in action : but we muft confefs that we do 
pot recollect a more unfkilful ufe of it than the prefent, in which 
poor Love is made to lug with him this broad anchor in his 
afcent, in order to prote&t him againft @ fog/ However, he 
gets tothe top, and there at one fhot transfixes and fecures 
the two Hearts, which he offers up at an altar ;—and now, 
gentle reader, guefs whofe thefe Hearts are—the great object 


of the miffion of Love to this world, and to Britain! The 
poet fhall tell you : 


«© For this with care preferve the Hearts thy prize, 
Whofe conqueft well has now repaid thy pain; 
With them triumphantly to Heaven arife : 
There to remoter times fhall they remain; 
Till, when thy rival’s curfed arts fhall gain 
Afcendance brief, and Vice fhall dauntlefs rove, 
For Virtue’s aid to Britain fent again, 
On her high Throne examples fhall they prove 

Of pure unblemifhed faith, of conftancy and Jove. 


«< Long fhall they flourith, long with gentle fway 
O’er Britons bleft fhall laft their mild command. 
Around, their Offspring in fuperb array, 


Their country’s future hope and pride, fhall ftand, 
Of thefe a lovely Fair, with fkilful hand, 
And touch fublime, thy prowefs fhall record. 
Whén the great fubjeé fhall by Her be planned, 
The world enchanted fhall behold it’s Lord 
Pourtrayed with native grace with all his charms reftored,”? 


The bufinefs being ended, Love re-afcends to heaven. 

From the fketch which we have thus given of the plan of 
this performance, the reader will probably place it in the fcale 
ef invention as an elegant trifle, exhibiting ingenuity, but too 
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limited and defective in its defign to admit of an expanfion and 
confiftency fuitable to the original conception. Of its execu- 
tion, however, as far as concerns the poetical colouring and 
ofnament, it is not eafy to fpeak too highly. The harmony 
of the verfification, the beauty of the imagery, the fplendour of 
the dition, and the delicacy of the fentiment, are equal to thofe 
of the moft admired productions of Englifh poetry ; and they 
leave us no room to doubt that, if the author were to take up 
a theme in which his powers would meet with lefs confined 
exercife, he would fecure himfelf'a very diftinguifhed rank 


among the favourites of the Mufe. At 





Art. XX. Leonora, a'Tate: tranflated and altered from the Ger- 
man of Gottfried Auguitus Birger. By J. T. Stanley, Efq. 
¥.R.S. &c, A new Edition, with Plates. 8vo. 23. 6d. 4to. 
6s. 6d. folio1zs. Miller. 1796. 

Ant. XXf. Lenore, a Tale: tranflated from the German of 
Gottfried Auguftus Burger. By Henry James Pye. 4to, 1s. 6d. 
Low. 1766. 


I" will appear extraordinary that a poem, written a confider- 

able time fince, and known in this country at leaft fome 
years, fhould on a fudden have excited fo much attention as to 
employ the pens of various tranflators, and the pencil of more 
than one defigner. We recollect that Dr. Aikin, in his poems 
publifhed in 1791, has taken the hint of a tale from this very 
piece, which he mentions to have come to his knowlege by 
means of the tranflation of a friend, fince publifhed, as we une 
derftand, in a new magazine. Now, although there is in the 
terrific wildnefs and ftrong painting of the original enough to 
engage the notice of a lover of productions of this character, 
yet we own that we are rather furprifed that it fhould have 
ftarted at once into fuch public favour, Unlefs this has 
been a matter of mere accident, it muft be confidered as a proof 
of the increafed relifh among us for the modern German fchool 
of literature—a fchool, of which the marvellous, the horrid, 
and the extravagant, conftitute fome of the moft prominent 
features. 

This piece, from its nature, properly belongs to the clafs of 
ballad poetry. It isa tale or ftory in common life, interwoven 
with incidents of popular fuperftition, and varied by dialogue 
under the dramatic form. Confequently, in order to be hap- 
pily tranflated, the elevated and ornate ftyle of the higher 
poetry fhould be abandoned; and the language and mode of 
verfification fhould be lowered to a tone of as much fimplicity 
and famihiarity, as are confiftent with that energy without which 
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there can be no poetical expreffion. In our opinion, therefore, 
congruity ftrongly points to the old Englith ballad as the true 
model for fuch a compofition : but this is an idea which neither 
of the prefent tranflators (who, doubtlefs, have a full right to 
choofe for themfe!ves) has exaQly adopted. Mr. Sianley has 
made ufe of the fix-line ftanza, in which many of our lyric 
pieces are written, Mr. Pye has employed an eight-line 
ftanza, with alternate rhymes, in the meafure chofen by Gray 
for transfufing the wild ftrains of the Norfe poe'ry. We fhall 
give a comparative fpecimen of the two; premifing that, while 
Mr. S. profeffes to tranflate freely, and rather in the ftyle of an 
imitator, Mr. P. has preferred a clofe and almoft verbal ad- 
herence to the original. So far therefore, indeed, as Mr. Pye 
hinfelf obferves, the two verfions are fcarcely objeéts of come 
parifon, Leonora, or L.en6 é, a‘ter having been led by the 
frenzy of difappointment and defpair to give vent to impious 
complaints againft heaven, is left on her bed alone, at mide 
night. 
Mr. Stanley’s verfion : 
¢ When, hark ! without, what fudden found ! 
She hears a trampling o’er the ground, 
Some horfeman mutt be near ! 
He ftops, he rings. Hark! as the noife 
Dies foft away, a'well-known voice 
Thus greets her lift’ning ear, 
*« Wake, Leonora :—doft thou fleep, 
«* Or thoughtlefs laugh, or conftant weep, 
«* Ts William welcome home ?”” 
** Dear William, you!—return’d, and well! 
«© |’ve wak’d and wept—but why, ah! tell, 
** So late—at night you come?”’ 


«* At midnight only dare we roam, 

«« For thee from Prague, though late, I come.”” 
“ For me!—ftay here and rett ; 

** The wild winds whittle o’er the wafte, 

«* Ah, deareft William ! why fuch hafte? 
‘* Firft warm thee in my breaft.”” 


** Let the winds whiftle o’er the watfte, 
«© My duty bids me be in hafte; 
«© Quick, mount upon my fteed : 
*© Let the winds whiftle far and wide, 
«© Ere morn, two hundred leagues we'll ride, 
** To reach our marriage bed.” 
«© What, William! for a bridal room, 
** Travel to night fo far from home ?”? 
‘© Leonora, ’tis decreed. 
** Look round thee, love, the moon fhines clear, 
** The dead ride {wittly ; never fear, 
<* We'll reach our marriage bed.”* 
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«© Ah, William! whither would’ft theu fpeed, 
‘© What! where! this diflant marriage.bed ?”? 
«© Leonora, no delay. 
«© *Tis far from hence; {ti!l—cold—and {mall : 
«* Six planks, no more, Compofe it all; | 
‘© Our guelts await, away !”” 
Mr. Pye’s verfion: 
¢ Thro’ the ftillnefs of the night 
Hark !—a horfe—he this way bends. 
Now fhe hears ihe rider "light, 
Now his foot the ftep afcends. 
Hark !—the tivkling gate bell rung 
Now her liftening fenfes hear.— 
Accents from a well-known tongue 
Thro’ the portal reach her ear. 
«© Rife my love—the bar remove— 
«© Dot thou wake or dolt thou fleep ? 
«c Think’ ft thou of thy abfent love ?— | 
«« Doft thou laugh or doft thou weep ?”— 
¢ Wittiam! Thou?—From forrow’s power 
-¢ [ have learn’d to weep, and wake. 
© Whence in midnight’s gloomy hour, 
« Whence his courfe does Witiiam take?” 


«* We can only ride by night.— 
‘* From Bohemia’s plains I come, 
<< Late, ah late I come, but dight 
«« 'To bear thee to my diftant home,””>— 
©Wictiiam! Wirriam! hither hafte. — 
‘ Thro’ the hawthorn blows the wind, 
‘ In my glowing arms embraced 
« Refit, and warmth, my love fhall find.’ 
« Thro’ the hawthorn let the winds 
*¢ Keenly blow with breath fevere, 
« The Courfer paws, the fpur he finds, 
« Ah! i muft not linger here. 
«* Lightly on the fable fteed 
«« Come, my love,—behind me fpring. 
‘« Many a mile o’erpaft with fpeed, 
«© To our bride-bed {hall thee bring.’? 
* Many a mile o’er diftant ground 
‘ Ere our nuptial couch we reach ?— 
* The iron bells of midnight found, 
‘ Soon the midnight fiends will fcreech.’"— 
*« See how clear the moon’s full ray, 
** Soon the dead’s fwift courfe is {ped. 
«© Long, O long ere dawn of day 
*¢ We fhall reach the bridal bed.”” 


¢ Who thall tend thy nuptial bower 

« Who thy nuptial couch fhall fpread >” 
«* Silent, cold, and fmall, our bower, 

«* Form’d of planks our nuptial bed. 
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*¢ Yet for me, for thee there’s fpace— 
«* Lightly on the courfer bound, 

*€ Deck’d is now our bridal place, 
«© Guefts expecting wait around.” 


We think it unneceflary to prompt the judgment of our 
readers with refpect to the comparative merit of the two 
verfions. They will probably be fenfible that both have had 
to contend with the difficulty of adapting narration and dia- 
logue to a ftrain of verfification not well fitted to them, and 
have, in confequence, fallen into occafional ftiffnefs and in- 
fipidity of expreffion. On the whole, however, we deem our- 
felves juftified in faying that Mr, Stanley’s performance con- 
tains more of the graces of poetry than the other, at no greater 
expence of eafe and propriety of language. In his fecond edi- 
tion, Mr. Stanley has deviated from himfelf, and from his 
eriginal, ina total alteration of the cataftrophe; which, by the 
ready artifice of fuppofing all the horrid fcenery to have paft in 
a vifion, he makes to end with the repentance of Ieonora, re- 
warded by the return of her lover. For this liberty, he gives 
certain moral] and religious reafons, which, we confefs, do not 
greatly weigh with us; fince, in a play of the fancy like the 
prefent, we rather look for a gratification of the imagination, 
than for any folid leffon for the underftanding. We commend 
Mr. Stanley’s motive: but, to thofe who delight in a tale of 
wonder and horror, we are convinced that the terrible cataftrophe 
will be the moft impreflive ; — and no others will delight in it at 
all. : | 

Another tranflation of this tale, by Mr. Spencer, is pub- 





lifhed, but we have not yet feen it. i 
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Art. XXII. The Origin of Duty and Right in Man confidered. 8v0. 
pp. 180. 2s.6d. R. White. 1796. 


Some political writers have derived all civil power from God, 
and fome moralifts have traced all moral obligation up to 
the will and command of God. It appears to be the defign of 
the writer of this tract to unite thefe two fyftems, and thence 
to deduce a new theory of civil rights, The plan has, at the 
firft fight, a novel afpect: but we queftion whether, on clofe 
infpection, it will be found to differ eflentially from tormer hye 
pothefes, or to contribute materially towards the correction of 
popular errors, and the advancement of political knowlege. 
Every right, according to this reafoner, is derived trom a 
divine grant, and is a title devolved on a Being who is, at the 
fame time, refponfible to God for all his conduct. The obli- 
gation of obedience to God is prior to any contideration of pri« 
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vilege, or right; and right in man is fubordinate to duty. 
Man is infiru€ed in his duty by his Maker, and he becomes 
entitled to no right but by performing it.— The general pere 
formance of duty among men, and their confequent claim of 
right, can only be fecured by that kind of coercion which pre- 
vents the commiflion of crimes. Such coercion, as far as cone 
cerns that portion of duty which affeéts the happinefs of mane 
kind, is civil government. Men are direfted by duty to ems 
ploy ative means for controuling the tranfgreffions of others : 
but no man ¢an plead a natural right, title, or grant, todo any 
thing which implies a violation of duty. 

Such are the genera! principles on which this writer reafons ; 
and hence he infers that government, in purfuing the happinefs 
of mankind by reflraining tranfgreffion, is performing a duty; ° 
and that a regard to duty is the only bond of civil fociety. The 
claim to the right of life, liberty, and equality, is examined on 
this principle ; and it is concluded that the right to preferve 
Jife, and to ufe it freely, is common to human nature, and 
therefore equal in every individual, except where duty pre- 
{cribes bounds to its ufe. 

The author’s ideas on the fubject of government it may 
be proper to give fomewhat more at large, in his own 
words ; | 


« The objec of government being (as has been fhown) to obtain 
the diftharge of duty among mankind, in order to be able to acquire 
the happinefs that can only be obtained by that procefs; if in | 
given country, whofe internal polity has contrived artificial ranks an 
claffes of fubordination, it be queftioned, whether fuch a contrivance 
invades the natural right of man ; we are not to put the iffue upon a 
general affent to, or diffent from the terms of the queftion, (which is 
the very matter in debate) but we are to examine and determine whe- 
ther in that given country, the government eftablifhed defends and fe- 
cures the natural right of man; which if it does, the particular regula- 
tions of a country, in which the natural right of man is fo fecured, 
cannot, confiftently with common fenfe, at the fame time endanger 
them. For, if the means employed are fuch as evidently produce the 
end of government, and therefore fecure man’s natural right, it is 
quite impoflible they fhould be at the fame time defrudive of the right 
they /ecure. 

‘ We cannot too often enforce, that the objet of government is, to 
produce the difcharge of thofe duties in each, which fhail enfure to all 
the enjoyment of what they denominate their natural right. ‘Thefe 
duties, forming a part of that abfolute and indefeafible obligation with 
which man is born, each one brings them with him into fociety ;‘nor 
can any artificial or incidental circumitance of focial life whatever, ex- 
Onerate azy one from that condition, to obtain the performance of which 
in all, is the very cffence of aflociation, the immutable purpole of all 
government. Becaufe if any are exempted from the neceflity of the 
— | obligation, 
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obligation, in that proportion the fuccefs of the {cheme of government 
is rendered abortive. * : 

« Every contrivance of government, every artificial regulation that 
focieties may introduce, is to be eftimated by its tendency to produce 
this general refult. To devife an arrangement that might produce 
that refult, was left to the labour and indultry of man in every feparate 
fociety. Different were the modes that each adopced, and accordingly 
as hey were more or lefs apt to gain the purpofed end, they fucceeded 
or failed, they were continued or changed. ‘The progrefs of experi- 
ence improved the progrefs of civil polity; experimental good or evil 
guided each fociety in correcting or varying that which had proved in- 
efficient to, or deitruétive of, the great intereft of the union; and in 
proportion as any fyftem improved, the difcharge of duty in every 
member of the fociety, became more extended and more effectually en- 
fured. 

« In the preat comprehenfive fcheme of God, the difcharge of duty 
is the cxd for which man was created; it is the right of God’s fove- 
reignty, which overrules and determines every other confideration. 

The happinefs to which, by God’s goodnefs, that difcharge leads, is 
anticipated by the heart of man, and is a powerful means contrived by 
the all-wife Creator, to allure him to that difcharge. But in the 
partial fcheme of civil government, the operation appears to be re- 
verfed. The happinefs to which the nature of man tends; that hap- 
pinefs which is provided to be the refult of the performance of duty, 
and to which he is intitled by the difpenfation of the divine bounty ; is 
the end defigned by the inftitution; and the means employed to attain 
that end, are means calculated to produce the difcharge of duty, as 
inflrumental to that happinefs. Here again we difcover the neceflaty 
fubordination of man’s happinefs, to which he alleges a right, to God’s 
purpofe, in which he is confcious of an obligation. 
« The perfect and entire difcharge of duty, cannot be produced by 
the operation of any fecondary and external caufes. Near approxi- 
mations are all that either wifdom expects, or nature allows. He who 
would be at the labour of fearching for abfolute perfe€tion in human 
affairs, would refemble the fimple boy who chafed the rainbow; a 
meteor, the laws of whofe being have nothing in common with the 
laws of fubftantial exiftence. Perfetion in government, muft ever be 
relative to the ability of procuring the moft attainable degree of hap- 
pinefs among mankind, by means of the moft practicable neceflity to 
the difcharge of duty.’ 

The preceding notion of government the author endeavours 
to confirm by an appeal to facts; and, in the fequel, he applies 
it to the Britifh government, to prove that in our Conftitution 
better provifion is made than in any other, for producing hap- 
pinefs by the performance of duty. 

The general argument of this tract is well intended to check 
the impetuofity of paffion, and to confine political exertion 
within the bounds of moral obligation :—but it is not to be ex- 
pected that this fpeculation will produce much aétual effect : 


for it will ftill be difputed, on any particular cafe, what are the 
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duties of the governors and the rights of the governed ; and the 
fenfe of the duty of obed ence ta the latter will always he weak. 


ened by infringements of right, real or fuppoied, on the part of 
the former. KE, 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUL Y, 1766. 
FAST INDIA AFFAIRS, 


Art. 23. The New drranzement, with refpect to the Rank and Pro 
motions of the Army, &c mehe Eat Ind es ; relating to European 
Artillery and infantry, Native Cavalry and Infantry, with the Peace 
Eitabiifhment for cach Prefidency, at Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay: Alio the Appointments and Promotions of the Arullery and 
Engineers, edi Cavairy, European and Native Intantry, Pay- 
mailers, General Officers on the Staff, Off-reckonings, Medical 
Department, Forlough, Retiring from the Service, Rates of Pafs 
fage to or from Europe, Recruits: Likewife a Copy of Alterations 
made fubfequent to the Suggeflions fubmitted to Mr. Dundas by the 
Committee of Cflicers and Tables of the Pay and Allowances at 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, as finally refoived upon by the In- 
dia Board of Controul, A new Edition. 8vo. 15. 6d. Stock 
dale. 1796. 

T His very feafonable arrangement is the refult of * the moft ferious 

confideration refpecting the ftate of the Company’s military efta- 
blifhments; together with the memorials which have been addrefled 
to the India Boarp or ConTrouL;’ and there feems to be no 
doubt that the great and important regulations, of which the detail is 
here given, will be productive of the moft happy and permanent 
effects; the whole military fervice, in general, appearing to kave 
hereby gained very confiderably in point of credit, emoluments, and 
refpectability.— See p. 283 of the prefent month’s Review. 


Art. 24. Difpaffonate Obfervations on the Subjec? of the Death and 
Succeffion to the late Nabob cf Arcot, and the ‘ai naitc. 8.0. Od. 
Stockdale. 

Jaft!y, as we apprehend, does this able obferver deem the death of 
the Nabob Mahomed Ali Cawn an event of fingular magnitude. ‘ It 
forms (fays he) an epoch in our Eattern annals ;:’ but he very pros 
perly adds that,‘ Remote from the fcene we canrot appreciate its deli- 
cacy Or importance, nor comprehend with what breath!cis expectation 
India hangs forwards to catch our refolves; it isthe awful paufe that 
portends a war of elements, or will leave the horizon without a cloud 
it is not only the family and country of our old friend, ally, and bene- 
faftor that are at iffue, but from this event the Britith charaéter will 
be completely decided, and take its complection forever, By the wif- 
dom of the meafures of miniftry and Lord Cornwallis, the faith of this 

nation has taken good root in that golden foil; we may now give it 
fuch hold on the earth as to defy the rage of all political monfoons. 

* As a quettion of juftice, it is mere wafte of words and time to 
yacafure our conduct towards his fucceffor ; if we admit the right of a 
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fon and heir-apparent to fueceed his father, the affair is fettled betwees 
vs and the prei-nt Nabob ambot the Carnatic ; he fits of courte on the 
mufnud; hut to that inerent and natural right we have added con- 
firmation firong as phgat.d faith can give; the folemnity of oath and 
compact has made an obligation to fupport him, a facred duty; we 
are pietged to mamtain iis dignities, aod his countries, and himfelf 
inviolate, from the Treaty of Pars in 1753, to the lait Treaty con- 
cluded between Lord Cornwallis and the tate Nabub Mahomed Ala 
Cawn, mm bora tee aud ciher puone ioftruments, iis fon, Omdat 
ul Omrah Bahadur is tpecricaly reeogailed aad guaranteed as his 
fucceffor ; cae vener?ble c'd min claims this promile at our hands by 
a long life of fervices and benefattions 3 his warding voice fpeaks 
from the tonb, that you owe to em your very extitence in that land; 
and his for, from the initrnces already known of his tirict obfervance 
of his word aod engagement fince his fainer’s death, that is, fince he 
has bad the power of being juit, gives the unequivocal promife of 
eguzi mens and a: ervings.’ 

Tais a umared wiiter appears to have entertained fome apprehen- 
fions of an ipending infraction of the folemn engagements, by which 
our national faith and bouour are pledged to the family of the worthy 
bok deceaf} ; and on tats alarming idea he expatiates in a manner 
dunicrentiy atcract ng to communicace the fame alarm to every reader, 
weo wihes well to the true intereft and lafting credit of the Britith 
em, re.—From what quarter the dreaded infraction ts to be expeéted 
does not aypear ‘rom toe author’s general ftatement of the importance 
of t-eiubject ‘Tippou Saheb is named, but no dire&t charge is 
brought avainft him: the known rapacity of that Eaftern Defpot, how 
ever, would feem to point hin out to us as an object with refpe& to 
whom we fhouid be perpetually and unremittingly on our guard. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Art. 25. A new Methed of raifing Wheat for a Series of Years on the 
fame Lana. 40. 2d. York printed; and fold by the Book(fellers 
in general. 

At atime when the price of corn is enormous, as it is at prefent, 
public thanxs are due to thofe who turn their minds to the alleviation 
ot a burden which lies heavy, and has lain long, on the lower claffes 
of the community. 

If by traniplanting wheat (in which idea there is nothing mew) a 
quantity of teea corn can be thrown into the markets in the enfuing 
aituwn, the effect cannot fail of being beneficial to the community, 
during ibe enfuing autumnal months, whatever it may be in the end to 
the cultiva.or, We therefore recite the method which has been adopte 
ed in an * Experiment, made in a field at Middlethorp, near York, 
belonging to Samuel Barlow, Efg. and may be viewed from the left 
hand fide of the road leading to Kifhopthorpe.’ 

© In October 1795, a quart of wheat was drilled in a piece of gare 
den ground, and on the 22d of March, 1796, the plants were taken yp 
and tran{planted into a field, which before had borne acrop of Potatoes. 
The foil was a light loam, and contained fix hundred fquare yards, or 
half a rood. The land was only once plowed, harrowed, and rolled, 
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after which the plants were pricked down at the depth of one inck 
within the ground, and at the diftance of nine inches from each other, 
each fquare yard containing fixteen plants. ‘The expence of planting 
out was, by a fkiliful farmer, eflimated at oxe guinea per acre, fup- 
pofing the work to be chiefly done by women and children. At this 
time (June 14) the plants make a fine appearance, not one of them 
having failed.’ 

As to the new method mentioned in the title of this paper, it is 
merely theoretical ; and, if practicable, we have our doubts as to the 
propriety of fubjeGing a piece of arable Jand to the growth of any 
one particular crop. ‘Tull gave it a fair trial, but with what fuccefs 
is not, even yer, decided. Sir John Anftruther, we find, has revived the 
fabjeé&t ; and the idea here thrown out may, or may not, have arifen 
from a pertfal of his late publication : an account of which we hope 
to be able, ere long, to place before our readers. 

We ftand obliged to the public-fpirited Dr. A. Hunter, of York, for 
a copy of this paper; which, had he not fent it, muft, in all proba- 


bility, have efcaped our notice. Mars tl 


Art. 26, Hiuts and Obfervatiens on the Improvement of Agriculture, 
By James M‘Piail, Gardener to the Right Hon, Lord Hawkef- 
bury (now Karl of Liverpool). 8vo. pp. 528. 5s. Boards. 
Cadel! jun. and Davies. 1795. 

The reader will find an account of this volume in the note to our 

Review of Mr. M‘Phail’s Remarks on the prefent Times, Art. 28. of 

this month’s Catalogue. 


Art. 27. An Account of the Culture of Potatoes in Ireland. 8vo. 18: 
Shepperfon and Reynoids. 1796. 

We have feldom met with fo plain and intelligible a paper, in hur- 
bandry, as this fhort defcription of the culture of potatoes in Ireland : 
it is by far the cleareft and moft practical account which we have read 
of the management of this valuable root, in our fifter ifland. 

The prevailing mode, that which might be emphatically called 
the Irifh practice, is to cultivate them on grafs land in beds, with in- 
tervals between them ; to afford foil to cover the plants, from time to 
time. Thefe beds are managed in three different ways: in one, the 
- whole furface is dug over with the fpade, and the plants or fets are 
put in with a narrow fpade or a dibble: in another, the ground is 
plowed, and planted in the fame manner ; in the other, the plants 
are laid on the graffy furface, without any previous labour ; and hence 
the epithet Lazy-bed. 

As a fpecimen of this paper, we copy part of the direétions for the 
laft-mentioned mede of culture : 

« The firft and fimpleft method to be mentioned, is what is called 
the lazy-bed method. It can be praétifed with prudence only in old 
Jey land. Old meadows and very rich paftures are beft ; and it is only 
on fuch lands that this mode can be purfued with fuccefs. In Fe- 
bruary or March, the ley is marked out in ftraight beds of an even 
breadth, with ipaces or intervals Jaid out between them for trenches. 
The width of the beds may be chofen from three feet and a half to five 


feet, according to the nature of the foil. If it be but aes’ ny 
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beds ought to be narrow, as there could not be good mould enough 

rocured out of trenches of moderate breadth, in fuch a foil, fuihi.. 
ciently to cover the beds, unlefs they were narrow. If the good 
mould be deep, the beds may be laid out the wider, but ftill thould 
never exceed five feet. The breadth of the trenches, according to 
this mode of tillage, fhould be fomewhat more than the third part of 
that of the beds: for the potatoes require more mould to cover them 
wien thus planied, than in any other way. 

« When the beds and the fpaces for the trenches are thus laid out 
by along line, and marked with a fpade, the dung or other manure 
fhould be {pread evenly over the ftrips of ground laid out for the beds. 
Then fome boys or girls are to be empioyed in laying the potatoe 
fets on the manure, {o fpread, at equal diftances, as nearly as the eye 
can judge The beft diltance for thefe fets to be placed from each 
other, 1s from nine*inches to a footevery way. Taen the fods are to 
be pared off the narrow {paces marked for trenches, and chopped by 
the fpade, then thrown over the potatoz cuttings ; after which, a fhal- 
low fpit of the mould is thrown from the trenches on the beds, over 
the chopped fods, to form the firft covering for the fets. Half of each 
bed is to be covered ftill, from that half of the trench which is neareft 
to it. When the plants have rifen about two inches above the furface 
of this firft covering, ancther fhallow {pit is to be thrown out of the 
trenches over them ; and when they appear above the furface a fe. 
cond time, they are once more to be earthed by fpade and fhovel. In 
this laft earthing, the fides of the trenches are to be pared alittle, and 
made quite even; and the bottom of them fo cleaned, by the fhovel, 
as not to leave any of the ftaple mould behind.’ 

We have great pleafure in recommending this fhort Account to the 


Britihh cultivators of this ineftimable rvot. Mars..1. 


POLITICAL, &e. 


Art. 28. Remarks on the Prefent Times, exhibiting the Caufes of the 
High Price of Provifions, and Propofitions for their Reduttion, 
being an Introduction to Hints and Olfervations on Agriculture. By 
James M‘Phail. $8vo. 3s. Cadell jun. and Davies. 

To write an introduction to a work, twelve months after the work 
itfelf had been publifhed, is not what we fhould have expected from a 
Scottchman:—but Mr. M'P. is a Licentiate, and we muft not meae 
fure him by graduated rules *. 

The Author’s own introductory remarks fhall be the preface to 
Our account of his introduétion: - 

* A treatife may be written on agriculture, without touching on 
politics or morality; but { am of opinion, that the mears of the im- 


Provement of agriculture, cannot be fully treated of independent of 
- an 


© The Hints and Obfervations, to which thefe Remarks are fuppofed 
to be introductory, were printed and publifhed with a treatife on Cu- 
cumbers; (fee our Review for Feb. 1795, page 221.) and fince the 
publication of the Remarks now under review, the fame hints, and 
this their introduction, have been united in one vol. 8vo. price 5s. 
See Art. 26, of this Catalogue. - 
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one or the other; and.furely morality and religion are of very near 
affinity : a man may indeed be a moralitt, while at the fame time he 
is wholly deftitute of real religion; but it 1s morally impoflible that a 
man, endowed with real rejigion, can be devoid of morality : there. 
fore, having written on the means of the improvement of agricul. 
ture, | fee no reafon fur biaming myfelf for wandering into what 
fome call ‘* the mazes of religion and politics,’’ more efpecially as [ 
have been calumniated, branded, and acculed of holding principles 
fubverfive of all good order. 

« Ihave, I fay, been accufed, and that too to no Jefs a man than 
the fecretary of ftate, of holding principles, democratical principles, 
which are deemed extremely dangerous to the peace, harmony, good 
government, and good laws of Great Britain. This being the cafe, 
and being confcious, as confidering myfelf a fubject, and in the capa. 
city of a fervant, that my principles were then, and are now, very 
different from what they have been, and {till are, by fome poffeffed 
of more zeal than knowledge, reprefented to be, I was and am 
ftrongly prompted to lay them more fully before the public, in order 
that it may decide which are molt dangerous, fly cfficious fpies, ine 
formers, and calumniators, or men holding principles fuch as mine 
are. And as I thought it out of my line of life to write on politics 
alone, at any time, and more efpecially in fuch intemperate times as 
the prefent, I concluded it would be moft prudent, for more reafons 
than one, to exhibit my political principles, by publifhing Hints and 
Obfervations on Agriculture. ‘Thefe appeared in public latt year, 
and this year 1 make it my evenings recreation, to write an intro- 
duétion to them. 

« In the firf&t place, therefore, J fhall point out what I apprehend 
were the leading caufes of my having been accufed and fufpected of 
holding dangerous principles. 

‘ Secondly, I fhall give an account, as far as I know, of the na- 
ture of that accufation laid againit me, and the manner in which I 
received the inteliigence thereof, and make fome remarks thereon. 

‘ Thirdly, 1 fhali make religious, moral, philofophical, and politi 
ea) mifcellaneous obfervations, exhibiting my principles on thefe fub- 
jects, in reference to and excited by the annexed hints, obfervations, 
&ec. and in the courfe of thefe inveftigations | fhall, no doubt, be led 
to difcourfe and animadvert on the prefent times—on pride, luxury, 
oppreflion, prejudice, envy, monopoly, the high price of provifions, 
and the molt likely methods that might be fuccefsful for lowering and 
for preventing their rifing again to that enormous price, which J 
become generally fo diftrefsful, as to be the means of creating dif: 
content, and murmurings, among honctt, well-difpofed mechanics, 
and the labouring induftrious poor ; and of furnifhing a pretence for 
the riotous behaviour of the ill-difpofed among the fame clafies. 
Thefe are weighty fubjects, of great importance, deferving to be 
attentively confidered by all thofe who with well to the community m 
particular, and to mankind in general. But above all, the rulers of 
the affairs of the nation, the nobility, the gentry, and the clergy, 
fhould ferioufly ponder them; and 1 truit few of rank, talents, oF 
learning, will cenfure my produdtions on account of their being writ- 
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ten by a man in a low ftation of life—on the contrary, I entertain a 
hope, that men far above my rank in every refpect, and who there- 
fore cannot be fuppofed to know experimentally what it is to walk in 
the loweit {pheres of fociety, will read with patience, and judge with 
candour, bearing in mind that the author’s intention is not to irritate, 
or ridicule, but toinform and convince.” 

We pafs over his correfpondence with Minifters, his controverfy 
with Magiftrates, and his humorous dealings with the conitables of 
Croydon, to the declared fubject of his pamplilet, the caufe of the 
high price of provifions. “a “a e. 

Having wandered fome time in the wide domain of political econo- 
my, and pointed out the mifchiets of an increafing national debt, 
and increafing taxes, he proceeds, page 96,— 

« Upon corn no tax is immediately laid; but the price of it maf 
necefflarily be advanced, becaufe out of the price of corn all the taxes 
paid by the farmer on. falt, leather, hops, malt, foap, and maey 
others, muft be repaid; fo that corn is as effectually taxed, as if a 
duty by the bufhel had been primarily Jaid upon it. For taxes, hike 
the various ftreams which forma general inundation, by whatever 
channels they feparately find admiifion, unite at latt, and overflow 
the whole. Wherefore the man who fold fand upon an afs, during a 
former war, and raifed the price of it, though abufed for an impofi- 
tion, acted undoubtedly upon right reafons; for although there were 
no new taxes then laid on either {and or afles, yet he found by expe- 
rience, that from the taxes impofed on almoit all other things, he 
could neither maintain himfelf, his‘afs, or his wife, fo cheap as for- 
merly; on this account he wae under the neceflity of advancing the 
price of his fand, out of which alone all the taxes he paid muit be 
refunded. Is it not therefore clear and evident, beyend al! contra- 
dition, that the increafe of taxes muft neceflatily increafe the price 
of every article, whether taxed or untaxed ? 

‘ Kvery million of funded debt is in fa&t a new creation of fo much 
wealth to individuals, both of principal and intere(t; for the princt- 
pal, beine eafily transferrable, operates exaétly as fo much money; 
and the intereit by enabling fo many to confume the commodities on 
Which taxes are impofed: for the payment of it ina great meafure 
produces annually an income to difcharge itlelf. 

© Of all the enormous fums expended, no great deal befides the 
fubfidies granted to German princes, is lolt to the individuals of this 
country: though the whole is irrecoverably alienated from the public, 
all the reft annually returns into the pockets of the merchants, con- 
tractors, brokers, ftock-jobbers, and enables them to lend it again to 
the public on a new mortgage the following year. Every emiflion of 
Paper credit by bank notes, navy, and exchequer bills, fo long as 
they circulate, anfwers all the additional purpoles of fo much gold and 
filver as their value amounts to. 

‘ If to thefe we add the immenfe riches daily flowing in from our 
commerce extended over every quarter of the globe, and the amaz- 
ing {ums imported from the Eatt Indies, furely it will not be difficult 
to account for the opulence of the prefent times, which has enabled 
MCn to increafe their expences, and carry luxury to a pitch perhaps 
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unknown to all former ages. No lefs evident than their caufe are 
the effeéts of the vaft and fudden increafe of riches. The firft and 
mott obvious effect of money, or its figns, is the decreafe of its value, 
like that of all other commodities ; for money being but a commodity, 
its value mult be dependent on itfelf, and the quantity of things to be 
purchafed with it. In countries where there is but little money, or figns 
of money, and plenty of provifions, there provifiens mutt be cheap; 
that is, a great deal of them will be exchanged for little money: on, 
the contrary, where there is great plenty of money, or figns of money, 
and but little provifions in proportion to the number of confumers, thofe 

rovifions will inevitably be dear; thatis, a great deal of money mut 
“ given to buy them. In all ages, and in all countries, thefe effects. 
mutt always follow their caufes; and that they have done fo, the hiftory 
of all countries fufficiently informs us, The value of money, about 
fix hundred years ago, was perhaps more than twenty times greater 
than at prefent ; and it has decreafed not lefs than one fourth durin 
the prefent century: and if it could be exactly computed, would, [ 
doubt not, be found to be in due proportion to the increafe of its. 
quantity, either in.real or fictitious cafh; and that the price of pros 
vifions has advanced in the fame proportion in the fame time. 

‘ The increafe of money, or the figns of it, does not only operate 
on the price of provifions, by the diminution of its own value, but 
by enabling more people to purchafe, and of courfe confume them, 
One way or other, which muft unavoidably increafe their fcarcity, 
and {till add more to their price. Twenty rich families will confume 
at leait twelve times as much meat, butter, foap, and candles, as 
twenty poor families confifting of the fame number; and the prices 
of all thefe muft certainly rife in proportion tothe demand. In many 
countries of Europe this effeét of the increafe of wealth is vifible at 
this time; and in none more than in Great Britain. 

‘ The confumption of every thing is amazingly increafed from the 
increafe of wealth, not only in the metropolis, but in every part of 
the kingdom. ‘Throughout all ranks and conditions of men, the 
manner of living is no lefs amazingly altered. The merchant, who 
formerly thought himfelf fortunate if in the courfe of thirty or forty 
years, by large trade, and ftrict economy, he amaffed together twenty 
or thirty thoufand pounds, now acquires in lefs than half that times 
Couble that fum, or breaks fora greater; and all that time vies with 
the firft of our nobility in his houtes, table, furniture, and equipage. 
In the metropolis, and other large cities and towns, the fhop keeper, 
who ufed to be as well contented with one difh of meat, one fire, &C. 
has new three or four times as many: his wife has her card parties, 
and muft be in the prefent fafhion, with no ftays, the petticoat feems 
pinned to the cravat, and the arms come out at the pocket holes;— 
fhe muft go to the play-houfe in winter, the watering-places in fum- 
mer, and Aftley’s amphitheatre in autumn: and his journeyman 
climbs from the fhop to the front boxes of the play-houle. In his 
fhop is feldom a ferving woman to be feen, but feveral well- powdered 
gentlemen, to ferve with all the politenefs required by the firft female 
charaéters. ‘The loweft manufaéturer, and meaneft mechanic, will 
touch nothing but the very beft pieces of meat, and the fineft -_ 
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bread; and if they cannot obtain this, they think they have a right 
to feek redrefs of grievances, by a reform in parliament. To this 
catalogue, however, it is well for the country there are many excep- 
tions. ; 
‘ Since then the value of money is greatly decreafed by its quane 
tity ; and the confumption of provifions of all kinds very much in- 
creafed by univerfal luxury ; and the fupplies we ufed to receive from 
poorer countries, now alfo grown rich, more hard to be come at; the 
prefent exorbitant prices ofall the neceffaries of life can be no wonder.” 
An obfervant reader will difcover, even by this one extraé&, the 
traordinary talents of the writer. We pronounce thefe introductory 
remarks, or rather fhall we fay, this remarkable introduétion, to be 


the moit interefling part of Mr. M‘P.’s evening recreations. Mars. R 


Art. 29. The Subftance of a Speech made by Lord Auckland, May 25 
1796; on a Motion made by the Marquis of Lanfdown. 8vo, 
is. Walter. 

It furprifes us much that the friends of minifters fhould fo ufually 
endeavour to over-rate the revenue and wealth of the country, and the 
friends of oppofition as ufually tounder-rate them. If our ftrength 
were really unimpaired, it would be inglofious that Britifh armies 
«s have meafured back their fteps in faint retire’? from Valenciennes 
to Helvoetfluys, ‘have evacuated Toulon, and bitten the duft on the 
fhores of Vendée. If our ftrength be unimpaired, why have our. 
moft valuable acquifitions confifted in the plunder of anoldally? On 
the contrary, if we be on the brink of infolvency, if the increafing 
privations of an exhaufted people hourly nibble down fome frefh.branch 
of revenue, if minifterial invention can no way hope to fill up the 
mighty chafm in the balance of our expenditure, but muft recur to one 
of the tremendous expedients of Mr. Burke *—why complain of the 
difgrace of our arms, or of the incapacity of our rulers? This is 
upbraiding the hoary paralytic for not fhining at the tourne- 
ment. Viximus ! 

It furprifes us much to fee the high price of flocks quoted as a 
proof of public profperity. The higher their nominal price is, the 
more inconfiderable is the intereft which a given capital fo vefted 
brings to the owner. Confequently, the higher the price of ftocks, 
the lower muft be the average rate of profit at which the capitals of 
the fubje&ts are employed; the lefs efficient their induftry; the lefs 
advantageous their {peculations; thelefs progreflive their well-being: 
—For the average rate of proit is ever proportioned to the average 
rate of intereft: money will find its own level; and, if it can be em- 
ployed at more than double iateret in commerce, it will rapidly be 
withdrawn from the funds until they have undergone a correfponding 
depreciation. So that the lower the nominal price of ftocks, the 
more productive is the general induftry of the people at that particular 
period; and public profperity mult the moft {peedily advance whea 
the largeft capital is employed at the largeit profit. We thould odjeat, 











*<* Upon any infolvency sey ought to fuffer who were weak 
€nough to lend upon bad fecurity, or they who fraudulently held out a 
Security that was not valid.’ Burke’s Works, 4to. Vol. 3. p. 156. 
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however, to draw any inference from thofe moments of alarm in 
which ftocks fink for a while below their natural price; as they now 
feem about todo. Perhaps the higneft praife of a mimiller would be, 
that under his fway fo many new channels of induftry were opened, 
and new markets explored, that even in a time of peace tne whole 
accumulating capital of the country found employment with uadimi- 
nifhing advantage ; that it was never brought at all to the flock. 
exchange; and that therelore the tunds continued as low as in a time 
of war. 

It furprifes us much to fee any inferences drawn, with confidenee, 
from accounts avowedly fo incorrect and faliacious as thefe of the 
declared amount of imports and exports. In the firft piace, our mer- 
chants, from economy, undervalue all imports fubjeét to duty,—and, 
from vanity, overvalue all exports not fubject to duty. Now almof 
all our imports, and very few of our exports, are taxed. — In the fe. 
cond place, the capture by the enemy of outward-bound fleets or 
veflels oceafions the re-manuiatiure and re-exportation of guods like 
thofe with which they were freighted. The more, therefore, our 


commerce fuffers from privatecring, the greater will be tie apparent: 


amount of our exports.—In the third place, cur exports to America 
appear to have conliderably augmented, and efpecially fince 1791. 
Now thefe exports chiefly confift of capital transferred, of property 
wholly loft to the country: they are the form in which the fortunes 
of emigrants have been carried acrofs the Atlantic. Since the expul- 
fion of the Socinians, (which refulted from the Birmingham riots, 
and the cotemporary holtility telitiecd elfewhere,) this fource of ex- 
portation has beenimmenfe. The Socintans were a rich and nume- 
rous fect, and were rapidly fpreading feven or eight years ago: but they 
have now in a manner difappeared from the face of the country; in 
fo much that their very places of education, fo magnificently elevated 
at an expence prodigious for private efforts, have now been wholly 


abandoned and given up.—In the fourth place, our exports to the ~ 


Eaft Indies, of which the real value is accurately known, and the 
increafe enormous, are indeed very equivocal! fymptoms of profperity. 
From 1784 to 1790 the average annual /o/s on all the exports of the 
Company is ftated, intheir own reports, to have been £.4652. 

It furprifes us much that the increafe of regiftered Britifh fhips 
fhould be ftated’as a proof of increafed profperity. Is it not generally 
known how large a portion of this increafe has confifted of veffels 
employed in the corn-trade; and that our corn-laws have occafioned 
vaft quantities of grain to voyage to and fro coaflwife unneceffarily, 
to migrate from London to Liverpool, and back again from Liver- 
pool to London? All the fhipping needlefsly thus employed ope- 
rates asa tax on our food. Another fource of apparent increafe of 
veffels, during war, is the practice of employing hybrid fhips,—fhips 
which can be proved to appertain toa nation belligerent or neutral 
as fuits the convenience of the freighter—fhips of which the captain 
is to-day an Englifhman and the mate a Dane, and to-morrow the 
captain a Dane and the mate an American. For thefe neceffary 
elufions of commerce, much foreign fhipping is foifted into our 
regilters. 
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It might appear unconftitutional and jacobinical if we proceeded to 
rontrovert any of the pofitions contained in this {peech made by Lord 
Auckland: it fuffices to have intimated the poffibility of fallacy. We 
fhall conclude, therefore, by recommending the pamphlet as ftating 
the opinions of a man to wnom his country was much indebted for the 
excellent commercial treaty with France: but who, unhappily, could 
confpire to tear in picces his own admirable tribute to the philane 
thropic principles of Adam Smith, and to rebuild the crumbling bara 
riers of national animofity between the two greatelt and moft civilized 


free nations of Europe. Tay. 


Art. 30. 4 Letter to the Honorable the Corn Committee, on the Import. ~ 
ation of Rough Rice, as a Supplement of Wheat Flour. By the 
Rev. Mr. Lorimer. $8vo. 1s. Becket. 

This letter appears to have been written in all fincerity, and with 
the beft of intentions. Its purport is fimply to recommend the Im- 
portation of rough rice; that is, rice in the hufk or chaff; in which 
{tate itis eafily preferved {weet and palatable, for a length of time. 
The author refided during many years in Carolina, and is an admirer 
of rice; and, although tie common people of this country appear to 
be otherwife, if we may judge from the rice of the Eaft Indies turn 
ing ftale on the Company’s hands, at this time, when bread is extra- 
vagantly dear, the public are obliged to Mr. Lorimer for his good 


will towards them. Marys. /l- 


Art. 31. Odfervations on Mr. Paine’s Pamphlet entitled the Decline and 
Fall of the Englifh Sy/icm of Finance, in a Letter to a Friend, June 
4, 1796. By Ralph Broome, Efq. 8vo. pp. 73. 15. 6d. 
Debrett. 

To the readers of Mr. Paine’s laft pamphlet we would recommend 
the perufal of thefe obfervations on it. They are judicious and dif- 
paflionate, and form a very proper reply to the infidious remarks on 
Finance lately offered to the public by this Anti- Anglican. The pam- 
phiet of Mr. Paine is rightly confidered by Mr. Broome as an affault on 
the Bank of England, labouring hard to excite fufpicions refpecting 
its folvency, in order that, by producing a fudden run on it, its ruin 
might be hazarded: but, as Mr. Broome obferves, * what an actual 
rebellion could not effect is not to be done by three fheets of coarfe 
paper.” He does not however content himfelf with oppofing affer- 
tions to whatis exhibited in the femblance of facts and demonftrations, 
nor does he write like one who is engaged to go all lengths in fupport 
of our financial fyftem; he meets the fubjeé fairly, deteéts the errors 
of Mr. Paine’s ftatements, and, while he has his fears as to the iflue of 
this fyftem, fhews that we are at leaft in a much better ftate than our 
adverfary reprefents ustobe. Mr. Broome contends that the Englith 
fyitem iffues no paper at all into circulation : that navy bills, Exche- 
quer bills, debentures, &c. are matter of merchandize,—are like pros 
miffory notes bearing intereft and having a fixed time of payment; 
and that, as to the notes of the Bank which are in circulation, fo far 
from their reprefenting little or nothing of real value, a vaft number 
of them have their equivalent in cafh and ingots; another part of 
them (fuch as are iffued in difcounting) have their correfpondent value 
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m the warehoufes and fhops of great merchants; and a third part have 
their correfpondent value in government fecurities ; fo that, though ir 
may be poffible for the Bank to ftop, it cannot be infolvent: but that 
its fecurity is indifputable, and the higheft which human nature is ca. 
pable of affofding. 

We quote the following paffage on the folvency of the Bank, in 

which Mr. P. is ingenioufly made to confute himfelf : 
- € T will now make ufe of an argument, taken from the premifes of 
Mr. Paine himfelf; not that I think them true, but [ ufe it as an 
argument againft him, and which | would not ufe againit any other 
perfon. In p. 42 he fuppofes the quantity of Bank notes in circulation 
to be not lefs than 60 millions, and the cafh in the cheit not to exceed 
two millions. ‘The difference of the two fums (58 millions) muft be 
running at intereft at 5 per cent. and the annual amount of intereft 
muft be three millions, wanting only one tenth of a million. Now as 
the Bank dividends do not amount to the xine tenths, it is evident 
that the neat profit muft be two millions a-year. From Mr. Paine’s 
premifes we muft fuppofe either that the Bank lend their credit gratis 
to government, and do not receive the ufual difcount, or that they 
make a profit, all things included, at leait three times as much as 
they divide. Ifthe Bank do really accomodate government for no- 
thing, the nation ought to be very grateful; and if they do not, the 
Bank mutft be inordinately rich indeed. It is like a man who {pends 
one thoufand a year and has an income of three thoufand. Surely no 
one would be afraid to truft fuch a mifer? Mr. Paine is not aware 
of the conclufion that naturally arifes from his own premifes. He 
firft demonftrates, that the profit of the Bank muft be immenfe, from 
the vaft quantity of paper which they have in circulation, and for 
which they iffue no gold or filver; and then he concludes, that 
they are a€tually in a ftate of infolvency. To my underftanding, 
where fo much is made, and fo little divided, the accumulation muf 
be great indeed.’ 

When the immenfe bufinefs and accumulating profits of the Bank 
during a century are confidered, it is abfurd to fuppofe that it has 
not two millions of fpecie to anfwer the demands that may be made on 
it. From the circulating coin, Mr. P. cannot afcertain the quantity 
locked up in the vaft chefts of the Bank. It may not be able to give 
money for all the notes which it has in circulation, were they pre- 
fented at once for payment: but, as it is for the intereft of the go- 
vernment and of the country at large to prevent fuch a thing from 
happening, and as there are various ways of preventing it, the hold- 
ers of Bank notes need not be afraid. One queition, however, is 
worthy of difcuffion: Is it likely that paper will drive the coin out of 
the kingdom, in fuch a proportion as to endanger an univerfal bank- 
ruptcy in cafe of alarm? 

Mr. B. {miles at Mr. P.’s calculations about the duration of our 
funds, and maintains that, as long as trade keeps up, and govern- 
ment can find taxes to pay the intereft of new loans without taxing 
the funds, fo long the funding fyftem will maintain its-ground. 

To preferve the country from the ruin which Mr. Paine predi&s, 
our obferver proceeds to point eut certain evils to which he — a 
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remedy fhould without delay be applied. He deems our national dif- 
eafe to be in a progreflive ftate; and, though he difapproves fimilies 
in argument in general, and Mr. P.’s svooden leg and the hare in par- 
ticular, he employs one on this occafion; he compares it * to a high 
load of hay on a farmer’s cart in a bad road; rough motion and deep 
ruts break the balance of the load, and it gets a little to one fide: 
neglected, it foon becomes fo much more afide, that the carter tries 
all his art to draw the load upright again, without fuccefs; and at 
jafi down comes the load, and involves the horfes and cart in the 
general tumble.’ 

Having fo high a load on his cart, Mr. B. advifes the ftate carter to 
drive gently, and to procure the ruts to be levelled; or, to drop 
the fimile, to remedy fome exifting evils. Here he recommends to 
the Minilter the commutation of tithes, and fo to frame his taxes 
that they may fall entirely onthe rich, (Qu. is not this impoflible ?) 
and particularly to lay a new tax of 6d. in the pound on land at the 
rack rent, in addition to the old land-tax, which he would have remain 
ja its prefent ftate, The war, he thinks, cannot endure much longer ; 
and he hopes that, on the return of peace, the afpect of things will 
be brighter, and that Great Britain will be found able to bear her 
load and to obtain its gradual diminution. For this purpofe, great 
virtue in miniflers is abfolutely neceflary, and particularly a conviction 


of the infanity of war. Mo-y. : 


Art. 32. The Ufeand Abufe of Money; or an Inquiry into the Caufes 
of the prefent State of Civil Society: in which the Exiftence of the 
National Debt is denied and difproved. Earneftly recommended 
to the Confideration of the Public, previous to the enfuing General 
Election By the Author of Eflays on Agriculture *. Svo. Is, 
Scott, Paddington-ftreet, Portman-fquare. 

The general election being now over, it may feem to be too late to 
bring this pamphlet before our readers: yet the ufe and abufe of 
money, though moit alive at a general election, do not die with it, 
but live, even in parliament itfelf, from election to eletion, 

We with we could make room for the writer’s ideas of the ufe and 
abufe of money, but for thefe we mult refer to his pamphlet. We 
cannot, however, refrain from laying before our readers his account 
of the rife of the national debt, — of what it now confifts,—and of his 
propofed means of getting rid of it. 

Firft, as to its rife : 

‘ How was this debt contraéted? How was it fo/sble ‘that in- 
duftry fhould lay herfelf under fuch everlatfting obligations to idlenefs ? 
Why the Exchequer managed the bufinefs between the labourers and 
the monied intercit: and it was managed fomething in this way: 
(Induftry’s a fool, and Idlenefs as fubtle asthe devil :) The Exchequer 
wants a certain fum of money, for fome particular purpofe. They 
have prudential reafons for not attempting to raife this fum immedi- 
ately by new taxes, and iffue, therefore, what they call Exchequer 
Bills ; which are pieces of paper, purporting to be fecurities for cer- 
tain fums of money. The Bank of England difccunts this paper; 
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which means, that they give the Exchequer other pieces of paper 
for it. Then the fumns curitten down upon this lait piece of paper (for 
obferve, the fums of money are not raifed,) are funded, as they call 
it: that is, the public are faid to be debtors to the Bank for the 
amount thus noted down, and are faidled with an annuity as intereft 
for this debt. Or fometimes the Bank of England, or fome other pa- 
per manufactory, without any Exchequer bills or difcount, will dend 
the Exchequer paper by bufhels. But either way it amounts to the 
fame thing, for labourers are ftil! debtors in Jaborious property to the 
amount of the fums written down, and muit pay intereft for it. Or 
the cafe may be put in this way 

¢ Three men are fuppofed to meet together. Oneof them, know. 
ing himfelf to be a ftupid kind of fellow about myftical fubjects, and 
being honett and unfufpedling, puts a good deal of confidence in one 
of the other two, deputes him to be his agent, and then retires. The 
third perfon and the deputy fall to bufinefs. ** I,”’ fays the agent, 
«© want fome money.’’—** O, Ill raife the fum,”” fays the third perfon ; 
*¢ I fuppofe it does not fignify whether it be gold, filver, copper, or 
paper, you will take it.’”*—** By all means,” replies the other, 
‘* provided you will take fuch paper as I may iffue inturn.”? ** J can 
have no objeétion, if the gentleman, who is I fuppofe now at home 
about his own bufinefs, be willing to be brought in debtor for the fum 
(though, by the bye, what I fhall give you never coft me, nor an 
one belonging to me, the eighth part of one per cent.) and will pay 
me iatere/ for it.’’—** O, Lil anfwer for that,”’ fays the agent; and 
the bufinefs is finifhed. 

« Now is not this a pretty fair reprefentation of the manner in which 
the national debt has been ‘contracted ? And if this tranfaétion had 
taken place in a private houfe, amongtt private people, fhould not we 
call one party a fool, and the other fwindlers? And fhould not we 
afterwards fee, as we now do, the one ftarving in rags and poverty, 
and the others living in idlenefs and luxury.’ 

Now, as to its conftituent parts. 

* The national debt ! of what does it confit? Paper. And for this 

aper labour is to pay and luxury to receive interef#! Aye, and for 
which too labour is to be brought in debtor, to the amount of millions, 
and millions, and hundreds of millions of money, though it never 
coft them—the fabricators of this money—the receivers of our taxes— 
the creditors: 1 fay though it never coft s4em the value of fo many 
pins!!! Wonder, O heavens, and be aftonifhed, O earth, at the fol- 
ly, the ftupidity, and the villainy of mankind! What a piéture have 
we here prefented to our view !—ZIndufry, the mother of plenty and 
imdependence, inextricably involved in debt and in rags !—Zdlenefi, 
the fource of beggary and vaffalage, rolling in luxury, and claiming 
induftry as her property !—Natura/ property, which fupplies us with 
all tlre neceffaries of life, without which our very exiftence could not 
be protracted beyond a few hours, fwallowed up in the all-voracious 
vortex of artificial property, which confilts of no one article, but 
which we could do without! This is monofolixing with a vengeance! 
We have lately heard a great noife about monopolizing butchers, and 
bakers, and farmers, and many more, who on account of their rank- 
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ing with the moft ufeful of fociety, have been firft fingl:d out and 
mott abufed, and no doubt have, according to their means, been guilty 3 
but who in bufinefs is not guilty? for by our ex/ravagant abufe of mon 
ney, and particularly by that money mountain, the national debt, and 
its caufes and confequences, there is xeceffarily effablifoed, from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the day labourer, a //lematic grada- 
tion of monopoly, of both property and of power; and every branch of 
trade and itage of fociety produces monopolizers, and is injured by it: 
for when fome get more than their fhare, others z:/? do with lefs than 
theirs.’ 

Laftly, as toits annihilation. 

‘ Perhaps the reader’s mind is by this time prepared to receive, as 
general truths, the two following propofitions: Firft, that the national 
debt never can be paid. Second, that it never ought to be paid. But 
thefe, ‘ike moft other general truths, are not without exceptions, 

« How are thofe little annuitants, who live entirely upon the intereft 
of their capital, which is /uné in the funds (a very proper expreffion) to 
be provided for ¢ Thefe ought not to ftarve. What a villanous fyftem 
this is! which is fo artfully contrived that injuftice mu? be the confee 
quence of either perfevering or relinquifhing it! but in order to come 
as near ftrict juftice between the debtor and creditor as poflible, let 
every debt whofe annuity on the frit day of January, 1796, amounted 
to from fifty to a hundred pounds a year, remain as a debt upon the 
public, and the intereft of it be regularly paid, or elfe let the capital 
be paidoff. This, except in particular inftances, would fecure every 
perfon dependent upon the funds a comfortable, though nota luxurious 
living. Let a committee be appointed by government to examine in- 
to, and, under their controul, to redrefs particular cafes of hardthip. 
Then fet at liberty from its villanous oppreflions, labourers, and all 
thofe in the lower and middle ftages of fociety, that is, the majority of 
the nation—l| fay fet all rhefe at liberty from the cruel, vile, and de- 
ftructive confequences of the national debt, by declaring ail the reft 
of it utterly null and void. And after this 1s done, let the injuries 
which have already been the confequence of this debt, of this moft 
foameful and villanous abufe of money, though not forgot, yet let them 
be forgiven, and the breaches in a friendly and peaceable way made 
up. This would redound to the intereft and credit, as well as it 
would be the duty of the fufferers; and thefe are, both in number and 
value, the majority of the nation, which, in fact, is the nation itfelf.? 

After thefe extracts, we have no need to tell our readers that the 





pamphlet before us is not a common produétion. Mars... 


Art. 33. Additional Fa&s, addreffed to the Serious Attention of the 
People of Great Britain, refpecting the Expences of the War, and 
the State of the National Debt. By William Morgan, F.R.S, 
8vo. pp. 53. 18 Debrett, &c. 1796. : 

So far trom being fenfible of defeat in the controverfy excited by 
his former publication of Fa#s*, Mr. Morgan lays before the people 
of Great Britain a body of additional facts, to prove that his accounts, 
inftead of being exaggerated, have hitherto been much too favourable, 
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* See Rev. for April, p. 432, and for June, p. 217. 
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He afferts « that the facts attempted to be denied by the advocates of 
the Treafury, are more and more confirmed by the melancholy expe. 
rience of every day ;’ and he expreffes ¢ his furprife that Miniiters, in 
the prefent ruinous ftate of our finances, when knowledge and inquiry 
muft be fo injurious to their interefts, fhould chufe to provoke difeuf- 
fion.’? The prefent pamphlet, like the lat, confifts almoit entirely of 
arithmetical ftatements, and the conclufions drawn from them ; which, 
as the author juitly obferves, are the only arguments that apply to 
fuch a fubje&t. As few of our political readers will be contented 
without having recourfe to the work at length, we fhall confine our. 
felves to a fummary view of the principal retults. 

Mr. M.’s opponents infifted much on the unfairnefs of his taking 
the earlier years of the American war, for the purpofe of comparifon 
with the expenditure of the prefent war. Without allowing the jut. 
nefs of their obje€tion, Mr. M. however extends his comparifon to the 
years 1778, 79, and 80, and fhews that the expences of 1793, 94, 
and gs, have exceeded thofe of the years in queftion by very nearly 
one half; and with this alarming circumftance, that the proportion of 
expen iture incurred without the previous confent of parliament, during 
the latter period, has vaftly exceeded that during the former. As 
the advocates of miniftry had refted much of their defence on the pe- 
culiar magnitude of our exertions during the prefent war, Mr. M. 
next compares the flate of the navy and army during the two periods, 
and finds that, while the number of thips in commiffion in the latter 
alone very little exceeds that in the former, the number of land 
forces falls fhort about 7000 men. He then confiders the debt 
incurred by the war, and the prefent amount of the national debt, and 
not only confirms, but augments, his former ftatements. 

Other feétions relate to the loans of the prefent war, to the finking 
fund, to the public income and expenditure, and to the general ftate 
of the nation. On all thefe topics, he finds too much reafon to abid? 
by his former reprefentations of paft error and future danger; and 
we prefume that few impartial readers will be able to refift a train of 
argument apparently drawn from undeniable fources, and ftrongly 
enforced by the financial difficulties, too great for concealment, under 


which the nation now labours, Al | 


Art. 34. 42 Effay on the Caufes which have produced, the Principles 
avhich fuppert, and the Confequences which may follow from, the 
TWO BILLS of Lord Grenville and Mr. Pitt, intitled, * An A& 
for the Safety of his Majefty,’ &c. and * An A& for preventing 
Seditious Meetings,’ &c. By James Roper Head, of Hermitage, 
in the County of Kent, fq. 8vo. pp. 65. 4s. Robinfons, 
1796. 
vis effay is not devoid of fenfible obfervations, though loofe in 

ftyle and method. Its fubyeét may now be confidered as exempt from 


difcuffion. 


IRELAND’S SHAKSPEARE, 


Art. 35. Mifcellaneous Papers and Legal Inftruments under the Hand 
and Seal of Wiutiam SHAKSPEARE: including the ‘Tragedy of 


King Lear, and a finall Fragment of Hamlet, from she Original 
MSS. 


Av. 
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MSS. in the Poffeffion of Samuel Ireland, of Norfolk-ftreet. 
Folio, imperial Paper. Subfcription Price 4l. 4s. Egerton, &c. 


1796. 

No Sooner had we perufed a few pages of this large and fplendid 
yolume, than the flender credit that we had been able to afford to the 
advertifements and rumours which, before its publication, had been 
circulated in fupport of the authenticity of its multifarious contents, 
vanifhed into air; leaving nothing behind but the wreck of the au- 
thor’s literary reputation :—nothing of the divine Shak{peare appear- 
ing except his injured name,—that name, fo “ great in the mouths of 
wifeft cenfure *.”’ ) 

A projeét to impofe on the curiofity and credulity of the public, fo 
fingular and fo daring, is a phenomenon which foars beyond our ut- 
moft ken and comprehenfion. Chatterton’s ingenious frauds, grafted 
on the name of an old Englifh poet ycleped Rowley, were compara- 
tively nothing in point of moral turpitude ; for 4/s fictions were accom- 
panied by the etfufions of genius; and the purchafers of Sis forgeries 
had fomething of value for their money ¢. Not fo the fubfcribers to 
Mr. lreland’s p/eudo Shak/peare: who had, in return for their contri- 
butions, nothing that they could read, nor even attempt to read, 
without difappointment and difguft; and the fame remark will apply 
to the dramatic piece ft, (a part of the grand defign,) which had 
made its way to a Theatre Royal. 

The curiofity of the public, with refpeé to the prefent fubje&, has 
been fo completely fatisfied by the juft and immediate condemnation 
of fthe play by a candid and attentive audience, and by Mr. Mae 
lone’s admirable detection of the whole affair, that it would be a mere 
waite of our time, and an ufelefs incumbrance of our pages, were we 
here to enlarge on a topic already committed to oblivion. We thall 
therefore content ourfelves with fubjoining little more than g cata 
logue of the principal publications which have appeared on this occa 
fion. 

Of thefe compofitions, the firft, in point of merit and importance, 
though not in the chronological order of their publication, is the pro- 
duction of Mr. Malone, viz, 


Art. 36. dn Enquiry into the Authenticity of certain Mifcellancous 
Papers, ‘Sc. attributed to Shak{peare, Queen Elizabeth, and Henry 
Earl of Southampton, ‘Iluftrated by Fac-Similies of the genuine 
Hand-writing of that Nobleman and of her Majefty; a new Fac- 
Simile of the Hand-writing of Shak{peare never before exhibited ; 
and other authentic Documents. By Edmund Malone, Efg. 8vo. 
7s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. 


* Ornetto, A& Il. 

+ Weare here alfo naturally reminded of the celebrated poems 
of Ossian, as publifhed by the late very ingenious Mr. James 
Macpherfon. We have no doubt that a large part (but not the whole) 
of thofe compofitions was produced by the editor’s creative genius; 
yet even if confidered as the works not of Offian but of Macpherfon, 
and as forgeries, ftill we fcruple not to fay that there may be at leaft 
as much merit as delinquency in /uch forgeries. : 

} VortTicsrn and Rowena, damn’d on the firft night. 
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We do not remember to have feen a more complete body of criticifm 
and refearch than this mafterly dete€tion; and fo great has been the 
fatisfaction with which we have perufed it, that we could almott for. 
give the forgeries, for the fake of the learned and entertaining work 
to which they have given birth. Had not Mr. Malone’s reputation, 
which has long ftood fo high in the republic of letters, been already 
well eftablifhed, we might have applied to Mr. Ireland a compli. 
ment borrowed from the witty Dean of St. Patrick’s *, ** To an Ire. 
Jand we owe a Malone.”’ 

To attempt an analyfis of this excellent volume, circumftanced as 
the occafion avd fubject are, might at this time be deemed ufelefs, 
The book, however, highly merits a place on the fame fhelf, in every 
library, with the author’s valuable edition of Shakfpeare ¢ ; to which 


it may, in fome meafure, be confidered as a fupplement, We pros 
ceed, now, to | 


Art. 37. 4 Letter to George Steevens, E/y. containing a Critical 
Examination of the Papers of Shakfpeare, publifhed by Mr. Sa- 
muel Ireland; to which are added Extracts from Vortgern. By 
James Boaden, Efg. Author of Foxtainville Fors, &c. 8vo. 

2s. 6d. Martin and Bain. 1796. 

Mr. Boaden, whofe performance appeared before that of Mr. 
Malone, views Mr. Ireland’s publication in the fame light with 
the very critical InquireR. His letter contains a variety of juft 
; obfervations on the Mifcellaneous Papers, accompanied with many 
4 fhrewd glances at the editor. | 





| Art. 38 A Comparative Review of the Opinions of Mr. Fame: 
\ ‘ Boaden (Editor of the Oracle) in February, March, and April, 
| 17953 and of James Boaden, Efq. (Author of Fontainville Foret, 
&c.) in February 1796; relative to the Shakfpeare MSS. Bya 
Friend to Confiftency. 8vo. 23, Sael, &c. 
This anonymous writer takes the other fide of the queftion; en- 
, deavours to convict Mr. B. of inconfiftency, becaufe he had once been 
o a Believer ; treats his judgment with contempt; and pleads the caufe 
Y of Mr. Ireland with fome ability: but this pamphlet appeared alfo 
before the decifive production of Mr. Malone,—when ali the advo- 
cates for Mr. I. threw up their briefs. 


Art. 39. Vortigern under Confideration; with General Remarks on 
\ Mr. Jamies Boaden’s Letter to George Steevens, Efg. relative to 
i the Manufcriots, Drawings, Seals, &c. afcribed to Shakfpeare, 
and in the Poffeflion of Samuel Ireland; Efq. 8vo. 2s.’ Lowndes. 
1796. | | 
-Acuther namelefs anfagonift of Mr. B. His performance ferves to 
evince the truth of a common obfervation, that in all matters of con- 
troverfy much ** may be faid on both fides ;’’ efpecially where ccn- 
Jjecture, as in this inftance, occupies the place of fad. | 


‘Art. 40. Shakfpeare’s Manufcripts in the Pofeffion of Mr. Ireland 


examined, re{peciing the internal and external Evidences of their 
: Authenticity, By Philalethes. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1796. 


. 








~-@ «© And toa Bentley ’tis we owe a Boyle.”’ Swift. 
+ Sce M, Rev. N. 5. vol, xii. p. 56. 


Philalethes 
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Philalethes contends, like an honeft, well-meaning, credulous man, 
for the authenticity of the manufcripts. He is, however, decent in. 
his treatment of unbelievers; and fo far we think his prodvétion re. 
fpectable. Let him confole himfelf on the defeat of his party with 
the refleGtion, that the wifeft men have fometimes been the dupes of 
the artful. 


Art. 41. Free RefleGions on Mifcellaneous Papers, &c. To which 
are added, Extraéts from an Unpublifhed MS. Play called -* The 
Virgin Queen;’? written by, or in imitation of, Shakfpeare, 
8vo. 2s.6d. Waldron. 1796. 

Mr. W., the author and publither of thefe Reflections, having at 
firft been too credulous, criticifes with becoming modefly, and with 
decency oppofes Mr. Ireland’s pretenfions. We take it for granted 
that his judgment muft, fince he wrote, have been completely fixed 
by the perufal of Mr. Malone’s performance, ~ 





We mutt not here bid a final adieu to this fubje&, without doin 
Mr. Samuel Ireland the juftice of informing our readers, (thofe efpe- 
cially who live at a diftance very remote from the metropolis, the 
centre of intelligence,) that rumour affirms, and we believe on good 
authority, that this gentleman has candidly given up the conteft, and 
unrefervedly acknowleged himfelf a deceived man,—deceived even 
by his own fon #, from whom he always profeffed to have received 
the papers and documents in queftion; fee the preface to his book; 
jn which we are given to underftand by what means the young induf- 
trious antiquary became poffeffed of this long-hidden literary treafure, 

Averting now, and probably for ever, our eyes from the ftupendous 
mafs of extraordinary manufacture prefented to the public by Mr. 
Ireland ; and viewing his book as at once a vait and elegant though 
uncanonical whole ; we clofe it with the obvious remark that never, 
furely, was literary induftry more laborioufly and at the fame time 
more difreputably employed !—Yet let us not fay this without de- 
claring our willingnefs to believe, and our real perfuafion, that ne 
impofition on the public was ever intended by the gentleman whofe 
name has unfortunately been made anfwerable for an attempt that ia 
itfelf,—in its actual origin,—can never be juttified. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 42. The Pavilion. 12mo. 4 Vols. 14s. fewed. Lane. 1796, 
So numerous are the novels which have been publifhed of late years, 
that it requires no common abilities to invent one at prefent, in which 
either the plot or many of the incidents fhould not bear a ftriking re- 
femblance to thofe that are to be found in others, aiready publithed. 
This is the cafe with the volumes before us. To the merit of Originality 
they can lay fmall claim: but the moral is good ; and they are by no 
means deficient in exciting a confiderable degree of intereft. A Ai. 


oun 
> 


* Who, itis faid, has withdrawn himfelf on this ill-favoured occas 
fion:—but rumour is all our authority for this family anecdote. 


43 my 
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Art. 43. Love's Pilgrimage; a Story founded on Faéts. Compiled 
from the Journal of a Deceafed Friend. 12zmo. 3 Vols. gp, 
fewed, Longman. 1796. 
An improbable ftory, of which the main incident is utterly repug- 

Nant to every idea of delicacy and honour. ALA 


Art. 44. Ambrofe and Eleanor; or the Adventures of two Children 
deferted on an uninhabited Ifland. Tranflated from the French, 
with Alterations. By the Author of ‘* The Adventures of the Six 
Princefies of Babylon, Juvenile Magazine, Vifit fora Week,’ &c. 
(Milfs Peacock.) 1t2mo. pp. 200. 3s. fewed. Hookham and 
Carpenter. 1796 
While we have Robinfon Crufoe in our language, it is little worth 

while to tranflate, from another tongue, fo inferior 2 produétion as 

thefe adventures. Pe 


Art. 45. Albert de Nordenfbild: or the Modern Alcibiades. Tranf- 
lated from the German. 13mo, 2 Vols. 7s. Half bound. 
Robinions. 17,6. 

This novel is interefting, and contains fome marks of genius: but 
the fable is prepofterous, and the tranflation is indifferent. Tay. 


Art. 46. Clemeniina Bedford. In Letters and Narrative. By J. J. ' 
Cambon. izmo. pp. 250. 38. fewed. Symonds. 1796. — 
The chief recommendation of this novel is that it is fhort; yet we 

do not think that thofe who have read it once will feel much inclina- 

tion to re- perufe it, ALAt 


EDUCATION, &e. 


Art. 47. Englifhb Grammar, adapted to the different Claffes of 
Learners ; with an Appendix, containing Rules and Obfervations for 
aflifting the more advanced Students to write with Perfpicuity and 
Accuracy. By Lindley Murray. Second Edition, with Improve- 
ments. 12m0. pp.250. 2s.6d bound. Dartonand Hervey. 1796. 
‘This is a publication of much merit, and fully anfwers the profef- 

fions in the ttle, The Appendix contains fome of the beft rules for 

writing elegantly, and with propriety, that we recollect to have feen. De 


Art. 48. <Addref/s to a Young Lady, on her Entrance into the World. 
8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 418. 8s. Boards. Hookham and Carpenter. 
1796. 

‘hough we cannot recommend thefe addreffes to young perfons as 
perfect models of fine writing, we think them not unworthy of com- 
mendation as ferious and feafonable leffons of piety and morality. The 
writer is fo unfa/bionable as to recommend to her young friend the 
daily reading of the holy fcriptures, and a regular attendance on 
public worfhip on the Sunday, as excellent means of giving {ftability 
to her principles, of elevating her fentiments, and of guarding her 
againit every kind of feduction. "Fhe advice is not given in the gloomy 
fpirit or myttical ftyle of enthufiafm, but evidently under the ftrong- 
impreflicn of a rational principle of religion. With piety is forcibly 
inculcated frit morality; and plain and wholefome advice is given 

i2 to 





Deena 
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tg young women on the topics of truth, contentment, patience, forti- 
tude, pride, and filial duty. On the latter fubje¢t the writer illuf- 
trates, in ufeful detail, the duties of daughters to mothers. Through 
the whole, friendly advice is enforced by religious authority, and 
precepts and examples from fcripture are properly introduced. The 
publication will be very acceptable to thofe difcreet and thoughtful 
young perfons, who value infruétion more than amufement. I. 


Art. 49. 4 new Sequel to Mrs. Barbauld’s Lefons, adapted for Chil- 
dren from Four to Seven Years old. By the Compiler of 4z Ea 
Introduction to Reading. Smalltzmo. 1s. Sael. 1796. 





This feries of leffons, if not equal to thofe of Mrs. Barbauld, is 
not ill fuited to the purpofes of inftructing children in reading, and 
at the fame time giving them fome ufeful information, or imprefiing 
their minds with good fentiments. With a few exceptions, the exe 
preffion is correét, and not above the comprehenfion of children. ky, 


Art. 50. 4 Grammar to the French Tongue, wherein the Rules are 
particularly adapted to the Genius of the Englifh Language. By 
the Abbe Henry, French Matter at the Seminary in Rambbury, 
Wilts. Svo. pp. 176. 2s. 6d. Parfons. 

The chief peculiarity of this French grammar is in part expreffed 

j in the title, and is thus more fully explained by the author in his pre- 

face; * In&ead of leading his fcholars through a complete courfe of the 

French rules, as moit grammarians do, the Author treats only of thofe 

cafes wherein the French fyntax differs fromthe Englifh. By com- 

paring the two fyntaxes he has been enabled to adopt his rules more 
particularly to the genius of the Englifh tongue, and confequently to 
render them eafier to the Englifh ftudent.°—This method of teaching 
the French language appears to be a real improvement, as it abridges 
the tedious labour of learning a multitude of rules. ‘The grammar is 
on the whole well compofed. > 
A- 


POETRY, &e. 


Art. si. Triflesin Verfe. By John Johnfon, A.M. formerly of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. pp.66. 2s. Boards, Rivingtons, 
i796. 
ie eafe and fprightlinefs which appear in thefe poems would have 

inclined us to have affigned to them a more elevated title, than 

the modefty of the author, like that of the worthy and ingeni- 
ous Robert Dodfley *, has been pleafed to affix to his little volume. 

There are, indeed, fome weak lines: but the verfes difplay, in gene- 

ral, good tafte, and fome command of metrical variety; with a cer- 

tain degree of archnefs mixed with much apparent goodnefs of heart. 
The fubje&ts are thefe: Home; Anancient Tale ; Fable from the 

Spe€tator: [The volume and number fhould have been noted:] On 

the Flight of a tame Hawk; Written at an Inn; The Chace: A 

Sonnet; The Parfonage; Acroiticks, on an Usnbrella, and on 

Ranger, a favourite Spaniel; Epitaph on a Farmer; A Sonnet; 








* He published a volume in 8vo. intitled ‘* Trifles ;’? containing 
pieces of his own compofition: chiefly poetry. 
Louis 
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Louis the Sixteenth’s Complaint; and Imitations of Tetrafticks iy 
Tibullus, 

Thefe Englith poems are followed by fix others in Latin Hexameter 
and Pentameter verfe. Of thefe, five are tranflations and one is an 
original. The former are verfions of Prior’s Lubin; [ John Gilbert 
Cooper’s}] Winifreda; [Welfted’s] Why will Floreila, when I gaze; 
Farewell to Lochaber; and God fave the King. The latter is: 
Ap AMIcuUM Qui LisruM Mini ** Oxontr Dux Poeticus, 
AvtTore M. AuBREI0”’ DICTUM MISERAT. 

The reader mutt not expect, in thefe fhort effufions, the vigour of 
Grotius, nor the purity of Milton; yet he muft be faitidious, indeed, 
if he derive not fome portion of pleafure from the eafy fimplicity with 
which they are marked. | 

We fhall tranfcribe the two following fhort poems, as fpecimens of 
the volume: 

*‘ WRITTEN AT AN IKN. 
« When early the fun finks in winter to bed, 
And the weftern horizon gleams faintly with red, 
When the milis of the Ev’ning rife thick from the vales, 
As Darknefs creeps on, and hufh’d Silence prevails, 
At th’ approach of Night’s gloom, o’er the reft of his courfe, 
The Traveller mourns for himfelf, and his horfe; 
And bewails his hard fate, forc’d alone thus, and weary, 
His way to purfue through roads dirty, and dreary. 


« But when fafe in his Inn, and his horfe at the manger, 
How fnug he reflects on paft darknefs and danger! 

His fire now fo warm is, his fteak fo well drefs’d ! 

His wine (gin and floe-juice) fo truly the bet ! 

The arm-chair fo eafy, the bed-rocm fo neat, 

The warming-pan ready, and Molly fo fweet! 

So gratefully Slumber incircles his brow ! 

No hero more bleit than our Traveller now! 

* Can an Inn, then, fuch comfort impart, midft the fquall 
Of Waiter! Boots! Chambermaid! Oitler! and all? 
Far from home, far from {poafe, far from childrer, and friend, 
Can the Traveller fancy all care at an end? 

‘The reafon my mufe in few words fhall explain. 

To Contraft we owe all our pleafure and pain: 

For Caufe and Effect are confounded in this, 

That Blifs leads to Woe, and then—Woe leads to Blifs,’ 


* THE PARSONAGE, 


* Not remote from a Church where the peafants implore 
Forgivenefs, good harveits, and ale, 

Screen’d from notice, and far from the town’s bufy roar, 
The Parfonage flands in the vale. 

« No Architeét plann’d it, no fanciful head 
Ever trac’d Capability here, 

Where Nature firft plac’d them the lofty trees fpread, 
And the fiream ftraggles narrow, and clear, 


‘ But 








al 
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¢ But Peace, gentle Peace, her fair mantle has thrown 
O’er the landfcape, where ftrangers to Strife, 

In Friendfhip, and Love, little knowing, or known, 
Live the Reétor, his children, and wife. 

¢ Tho’ humble their lot, yet if happinefs {pring 
From the mind, furely happy are they, 

By Conftancy guarded from Jealoufy’s fting, 
They exift but to love and obey. 


« With ears tun’d to harmony, oft they unite 
The founds of foft mufick to raife, 

Oft enliven the gloom of a long winter’s night, 
By chanting their ruftical lays. 


¢ Thus unpamper’d by Wealth, unincumber’d by State, 
They glide down the current of Life, 

And leave their fuperiours to envy the fate 
Of the Reétor, his children, and wife.’ 


If the author’s name had borne a clerical defignation in the title 
page, we fhould have fuppofed that his Mufe had been employed in 
pourtraying the luxuries of her mafter’s parfonage in this lite poem, 


Art. 52. 42 accurate and impartial Narrative of the War, by an Officer 
of the Guards; containing the fecond Edition of a Poetical Sketch 
of the Campaign of 1793, reviled and enlarged with the original 
Letters from Head Quarters; alfo, a fimilar Sketch of the Cam- 


paign of 17943 to which is added, a Narrative of the Retreat of 


1795, memorable for its Miferies. With copious Notes throughout. 
Embellifhed with Engravings from Drawings taken on the Spot, 
defcriptive of the different Scenes introduced inthe Poem. 8vo. 

2 Vols. 10s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 

Of the firit part, or volume, of this very entertaining work, we 
gave an account in our xviith vol. p.gz, N.S. We there endea- 
voured to characterize the author’s manner as a poet; obferving that 
the ftyle of the celebrated Bath Guide feemed to be the prototype of 
the prefent ingenious and pleafant writer; who ftill continues to en- 
tertain his readers in the fame agreeable vein of comic detail. The 
Notes, and the narrative of the famous Retreat through Holland, feem 
to want no degree of authenticity, and may afford valuable materials 
for future hiitorians, 


Art. §3. Séetches in Vere, By Thomas Robinfon. 4to. pp. 46. 
2s. Johnfon. 

If thefe fhort pieces exhibit no high degree of poetic powers, they 
are fufficient teftimonies of a cultivated mind, and of a heart ime 
prefled with virtuous principles. ‘The writer appears to be a fincere 
friend to political liberty, in its alliance with fobriety and good order; 
and our thanks are due to him for a handfome compliment paid (in a 
a to the Monthly Reviewers, as common friends to the fame 
caufe. 


Art. 54. Lhe Cries of Bellona,an Heroic Poem. By Quintus Perfius, 
Eig. 4to. 2s.6d. Ridgway. 


This poem will probably be read by few once, by none twice. 


LAW, 


D'C.B...-y. 


Au. 
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LAW. 


Art.55. Supply without Burthen; or Efcheat vice Taxation ; bein 
a Propofal for a Saving in Taxes by an Extenfion of the Law of 
Efcheat: including Stri€tures on the Taxes on collateral Succeffion 
comprized in the Budget of 7th Dec. 1795. ‘To which Is prefixed, 
(Printed in 1793, and now firft publifhed,) a Protef? again? Law 
Taxes: fhewing the peculiar Mifchievoufnefs of all fuch Impofi- 
tions as add to the Expence of da Appeal to Fuftice. By Jeremy 
Bentham, of Lincoln’s Inn, Efg. 8vo. pp.166. 3s. ftitched, 
Debrett. 1795 
As every thing which we have hitherto feen proceeding from the 

pen of Mr. Bentham is of an interefling nature, and as the fubjects 

confidered in the prefent pamphlet are peculiarly of that defcription, 
we fhall lay before our readers the account which the author has given 
of them in his preface : 

« Of the two eflavs now laid before the Public, that which prefents 
a new refource was fubmitted to the proper authority in the month of 
September 1794, but was not fortunate enough to be deemed worth 
further notice. The arguments which it contains will fpeak for 
themfelves: none were controverted, nor any hinted at on the other 
fide; only, as a matter of fact, it was obferved, that it had not been 
cuftomary of late for the Crowaz to avail itfelf of the branch of prero- 
gative here propofed to be cultivated for the pudblic ufe. 

€ Nobody can fuppofe, that the Minifter would not gladly have 
availed himfelf of this, as of any other, fource of {upply, had it pro- 
mifed, in his conception, to conciliate the voice of the public in its 
favour. Nobody can fuppofe, that, if the apprehenfions that oc- 
curred in profpect fhould ever be difpelled by the event, the fenfe of 
the public would find him backward in conforming to it. Itis natu. 
ral, that the difficulties attending a meafure of confiderable novelty 
and magnitude, fhould ‘irixe with a force proportioned to the refpon- 
fibility of the fituation to which the meafure is prefented. It is natu- 
ral, that they fhould ftrike with lefs than their proper force, on the 
imagination of him in whofe conception it received its birth. 

« The idea had been honoured with the approbation of feveral gen- 
tlemen of eminence at the bar, fome of them in Parliament, as many 
as had had the paper in their hands. If they were right in their 
wifhes in its favour, it by no means follows, that thofe to whom it 
was fubmitted in their official capacities, did otherwife than right in 
declining to make ufe of it. Of all the qualifications required at the 
Board to which it was prefented, one of the moit indifpenfable is she 
Science of the times; a {cience which, though its title to the name of 
Science were to be difputed, would not the lefs be acknowledged to be 
in the fituation in queftion, fairly ©* worth the feven.”? For that 
matter-fcience none can have higher pretenfions than the illuftrious 
chief of that department, none lefs than the author of thefe pages. 

« Neither his expeétations, nor fo much as his wifhes, in relation 
to this propofa], had extended fo far as to its immediate adoption. 
Jt now lies with the public, who, in due time, will grant or refufe it 


their paffport to the Treafury and to Parliament, according to its 
deferts. 


¢ The 
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¢ The “© Prote? againff Law-Taxes’’ had better fortune: it re- 
ceived from the candour of the Minifter on whofe plans it hazarded a 
comment, all the attention that candour could beftow ; and, if I do 
not mifrecolleét, the taxes complained againit did not afterwards 
appear. 

‘ The publication of it in this country was kept back, till a propo- 
fal for a fubftitute to the tax complained of fhould be brought into 
fhape: upon the principle of the parliamentary notion, which forbids 
the producing an objection to a tax, without a propofal for a better 
on the back of it. The two effays feemed no unfuitable accompani- 
ments to each other: mutual light promifed to be reflected, by the 
contraft between the beft of all poffible refources and the wortt.’ 

Mr. Bentham in his firft tra€t attempts to thew ‘ that a law-tax is 
the worft of all taxes actual or poflible—that for the moft part it is a 
denial of juftice, that at beft it is a tax upon diftrefs :—that it lays the 
burthen, not where there is moft, but where there is leaft, benefit :— 
that it co-operates with every injury, and with every crime :—that the 
perfons on whom it bears hardeft, are thofe on whom a burthen of an 
kind lies heavieft, and that they compofe a great majority of the peo- 
ple.’—In this part of his fubject, the author introduces a juft fentiment 
exprefied in beautiful and fimple language; he fays, * We think of 
the poor in the way of charity; for to deal out charity gratifies not 
only benevolence, but pride. We think much of them in the way of 
charity, but we think little of them in the way of juitice. Juftice, 
however, ranks before charity ; and they would need Iefs charity, if 
they had more juftice.? He proceeds to fhew that a law-tax, * fo far 
from being a check, is an encouragement to litigation; and that it 
operates in direct breach of Magua Charta, that venerable monument, 
commonly regarded as the foundation of Englifh liberty.” We have 
read this part of the work with great fatisfaction ; and we do not won- 
der that the arguments were fufhicient to induce the Minifter to relin- 
quifh the obnoxious taxes in queftion. 

We fhall now proceed to give fome account of the meafure that 
was recommended as a fubftitute ; and here again we hall fuffer Mr. 
Bentham to fpeak for himfelf, as it would be nearly impofflible to 
abridge what is expreffed by him with fo much brevity : 

‘ The object of the prefent Effay is, to point out that mode of fup- 
ply which, for one of fo great a magnitude, will, I flatter myfelf, 
appear to be abfolutely the de. 

© What is that mode of fupply, of which the tawenticth part is a tax, 
and that a heavy one, while the whole would be no tax, and would not be 
felt by any body ? 

‘ The queition has the air of a riddle; but the propofition it in- 
volves, paradoxical as it may appear, is not more iftrikingly paradox- 
ical than ftridtly true. 

‘ The anfwer is—an extenfion of the exifting Law of Eyheat; a 
law coeval with the very firft elements of the conftitution : to which I 
would add, as an aid to its operation, a correfpondent /imitation, not 
an extinGion, of the power of begue/. 

* Of the extended Law of Efcheat, according to the degree of ex- 
tenfion here propofed, the effect would be, the appropriating to the 
ule of the public all vacant fucceflions, property of every denomina- 

tien 
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tion included, on the failure of xcar relations ; will or no will, fubje& 
only to the power of bequeft as hereinafter limited. 

‘ By near relations 1 mean, for the purpofe of the prefent propofal, 
fuch relations as ftand within the degrees termed prohibited with refere 
ence to marriage. 

‘ Asa farther aid to the operation of the law, I would propofe, in 
the initance of fuch relations «within the pale*, as are not only child. 
lefs, but without profped of children +, whatever fhare they would take 
under the exifting law, that, inftead of taking that fhare in ready mo- 
ney, they fhould take only the intereft of it, in the fhape of an annuity 

or life. 

f ‘ te would be a farther help to the operation of the meafure, and 
(if confined to the cafes where from the nature of the relationfhip the 
{urvivor is not likely to have grounded his plans of life upon the ex- 
pectation of the fucceffion, or otherwife to have placed any determin- 
ate dependence on it) may fcarcely if at all be felt, if in fuch in- 
ftances, although the relationfhip be within the pale, the public were 
to come in for a fhare in the fucceflion, (fuppofe an egual fhare) 
though not the whole. This may be applied to the cafe of the uncle 
and aunt, to the cafe of the grandfather and grandmother, and, per- 
haps, unlefs under particular circumftances, to the cafe of the nephew 
and niece. 

« With regard to family fettlements, the perfons whofe benefit they 
have in view will be found provided for with few or perhaps no ex- - 
ceptions, by the refervations made in this plan in favour of relations 
qithin the pale. To make provifion for the cafes where, in virtue of 
an old fettlement, an eftate might devolve to a relation without the 
pale, 1 would propofe to add a provifo, that wherever the deceafed, 
had he been of full age, could, by his fingle aét, have cut off the 
entail, it fhall be as if he had actually done fo, for the purpofe of ex- 
cluding the diflant relative. This in the inftance of fettlements 
already exi/fing; as to future ones, there will be fill lefs difficulty 
about confining ¢heir operation within the range meant to be allowed 
them by the fpirit of the propofed law. 

« Regard to the principles of the conititution, not lefs than to the 
probability of carrying the meafure through the Upper Houfe, would 
at the fame time incline me to exempt the Peerage from its operation, 
wherever the effect would be, to deprive the title of any property 
which, under the exifting law, would go to tie fupport of it. 

« As to the latitude to be leftto the power of begue/?, I fhould pro- 
pofe it to be continued in refpect of the Aa/f of whatever property 
would be at prefent fubje&t to that power: the wills of perfons in 
whofe fucceffion no intereft is hereby given to the public, to be ob- 





« * To fave circumlocution, relations whom, under this or any 
other definition of zcar relations, I fhould propofe to exclude, I fhall 
term relations aithout the pale; thofe whom | thould propofe aot to 
exclude, relations within the pale. 

« + Say, in the inftance of females, 48; in the initance of males, 
6o, if no child within five years pal; or 55, if married to a wife 
above 43.’ 


ferved 
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~+ved in all points as at prefents as, likewife, thofe in whofe fuc- 
ceflion an intereft 7s given to the public, faving as to the amount of 
that intereft; the plan confequently not trenching in any degree upon 
the rights of parents.’ . 

The author goes on to fhew the advantages refulting from his plan, 
and anfwers many objections which he fuppofes may be made to it. 
Mr. Bentham is always ingenious, but we think that, in this part of 
his fabject, he is by no means fatisfactory ; his arguments imoprefs the 
niad with an idea of his abilities, but rarely carry convitiion to the 
underflanding. It appears to us that this Effay is a halty and uodi- 
gelted performance, and that it required more confideration tuan the 


author has bellowed on it, SR. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 56. Experiments on the infenfible Perfpiration of the Human Body, 
fhewing its Affinity to Refpiration, puolithed originally in 17795 
and now re-publifhed with Additions and Corre&tions. By William 
Cruikfhank. 8vo. pp. 104. 38. fewed. Nicol. 1795. 

In this fecond and very neat edition, Mr. C.’s obfervations on the 
kin, and his experiments on its functions, appear to great advantage. 
We truft that the inquiry fet on foot by him, and fo ably profecuted 
by Mr. Abernethy, wili yet be continued. No ingenious phyfiologift 
can be at a lofs in fixing ona variety of points, which yet require to be 


determined by experiment. Bea... 


Art. 57. Praical Obfervations on the Treatment of StriGures in the 
Urethra. By Everard Home, Eig. F.R.S. 8vo. pp.199. 33. Od. 
Boards. Nicol. 

We have read thefe Obfervations with the higheft fatisfation ; and 
we warmly recommend them to the notice of that clafs of readers, for 
which they are defigncd. They thew that the practice, propofed by 
the late ingenious Mr. Hunter, is truly efficacious in a very painful 
and dangerous difeafe. It is curious to compare the body of evidence 
contained in Mr. Home’s pamphlet with the opinion (introdudion, 
p. 5.) figned by four profeffors of one of the firft Medical Univerfities 
in Europe, and delivered to a gentleman who confulted them-on the 
propriety of fubmitting to Mr. Hunter’s method. Thefe profeffors, 
though they * have no mode of relief to recommend,’ do not hefitate 
to condemn the application of cauftic. This feems not caution, but 
determined oppofition to improvement ; and it is the fpirit which the 
moft happy innovators in medicine and furgery have generally had to 
encounter on the part of men of authority. ‘To relieve the minds of 
our humane readers, we muft obferve that fo decided an opinion did 
not deter the patient from fubmitting to the ule of the cauttic; and 
that he derived confiderable benefit from this fignal aét of fortitude. 


Art. 58. Thoughts on the Pradice of carrying off Bodies from Churche 
Yards, &c. for Difection. Dedicated to Sir J. Frederick, Bart. 
8vo, 1s. Johnfon. 1795. 

We ought fooner to have made honorable mention of this judicious 
and {pirited remonftrance. It will convince every impartial reader 
tat the Honorable Baronet’s tender concern for the repofe of the 
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dead, bad his motion in the Houfe of Commons been carried into effect, 
would nave proved highly injurious to the living. 


Art. 59. Remarks on fome of the Opinions of Dr. Rufh, refpeBing the 
Yellow Fever, which prevailed in Philadelphia in 1793. By W. 
Patterfon, M.D. 8vo, pp. 111. Londonderry. 1795. 

In confequence of the trequent intercourie between Londonderry 
and America, a mecting of the inhabitants of the former place was 
holden on November 14, 1793, to confider of means of preventin 
the importation of the contagion of the yellow fever from Philadel. 
phia, A pertinent addrefs was publifhed, and Dr. Patterfon circulated 
thofe obfervations on contagion which he has re-printed in the pam. 
phlet before us. To thefe fucceed the remarks on Dr. Ruth’s opinions; 
in which, among other things, the author makes it appear highly pro- 
bable that the contagion did not arife from damaged coffee, as Dr, 
Ruth intimated. 

Art. 60. The Art of preventing Difcafes, and reftoring Health, founded 
on Rational Principles, and adapted to Perfons of every Capacity, 
Py George Wallis, M. D. 8vo. pp. 872, 6s. 6d. Boards, 
Robinfons, 

From Dr. Wallis’s introductory preface, in which he gives a full 
explanation of the defign of the prefent performance, we fhall extrac 
the concluding paragraph; his intent, he fays, was,—* to give ra- 
tional information to thofe who, not being properly educated, are ob- 
liged to prattice from neceflity ; declaring, at the fame time, my with 
to ttop the daring hand of inconfiderate rafhnefs, bold from ignorance, 
and carelefs from contempt of focial duty. 

« To convince thofe who are led by humanity, or whom inftinétive 
whim, too often miltaken for that virtue, prompts to vifit the mifer- 
able roofs of fickly indigence, that fomething more is neceflary to con- 
ftitute the medical pilot—~to convince them, that in family recipes, 
and borrowed noitrums, there is little fuccefs, and lefs fecurity —that 
if ftimulated by the defire of doing good, the materials to which they 
fhov'd be limited lie within a narrow compafs—warmth, decent 
cloathing, moderate living, induitry, and cleanlinefs. Thefe form 
the regimen of confcientious elegance ; and are, nine times out of 
ten, the poor man’s beft prefcriptions—thefe are the powerful cordi- 
als, thefe the reftoratives of a good Samaritan, and with thefe every 
hofpitable hovfewife would be a phyfician fuperior to Hippocrates 
without them.’ 

This publication may, perhaps, be confidered as a formidable rival 
to Dr. Buchan’s Domeftic Medicine: but probably Dr. B.’s work, as a 
family bocls, is too ftrongly intrenched in the prepoffeffion of the public 
mind, to afford Dr. W. great reafon to hope that he fhall be able en- 
tirely to diflodge an antagoniit fo advantageoufly pofted. 

We would not, by any means, difcourage attempts to diffeminate 
information concerning the nature and laws of the living fyftem. 
This kind of knowlege, we are perfuaded, will effentially contribute 
to the health, happinefs, and virtue of mankind: but we think that 
books, which are calculated to effect this defirable parpofe, muft not 
he fyftems of medical praétice, but clear explanations of the relation 
ef the external Agents to the human bedy. 
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The public at large is furely not at prefent prepared to be taught 
to adminifter drugs: but if any one can inftruct his fellow-citizens 
how to avoid the common exciting caufles of difeafe, he muft be con- 
fidered as a general benefactor. Shou'd it be urged that fudden 
emergencies arife, on which occakons individuals will perifh if they 
mutt wait for a profefled praftitioner, we have to obferve that books 
of this kind do not always afford the 1uitruction waich fuch very in- 
frequent occafions require. Bea...s- 


Art. 61. The Hiftory of Medicine, fo far as it relates to the Profejfion of 
the Apothecary, from the exriieft accounts to tne prefent Period: 
the Origin of Druggifts, their gradual Encroachments on com- 
pound Pharmacy, and the Evils to which the Public are thence 
expofed ; as alfo from the unfkilful Praét.ce of ignorant Me'1- 
cafters; and the Means which have lately been devited to remedy 
thefe growing Abufes. Publifhed at the Requett of the Committee 
of the General Pharmaceutic Ajjociation of Great Britain. By Jonn 
Mafon Good, Fellow of the Medica: Society of London, &c. &c, 
izmo. pp. 260. 3s. 6d. Boards. Dilly. 1795. 

This tratt, which is highly creditable to the author’s literary ac- 
quifitions, was undertaken at the requelt of certain members of the 
General Pnarmaceutic Affociation, acd with a view to evince the 
propriety of the obje& of that Affoviation. Itis divided into fections: 
in the firft, the author endea: ours to trace the occupation of the 
apothecary trom the remoteft times down to tbe earlier ages of France, 
Italy, and Germany. He denies the exiftence of any tucn calling as 
that of the druggift during this period. In the fecond feétion, he 
confines his inquiry to England, and concluces that there were no 
druggifts till late in the tait century. The third fection treats of the 
importance of the profeffion of the apothecary, and fiaces the objet 
of the Affociation ; which was or is (principally) to confine the (retail) 
fale of pharmaceutical preparations, and the compofition of preicrip- 
tions, to apothecaries. In the fourth and laft fection, we have a vin- 
dication of the principles laid down by tne Affuciation for their con- 
duct, 

From this brief ftatement, the fagacions reader will perhaps be led 
to fulpect that the feveral parts of this production do not harmonize fo 
as to form one very comvlete whole. To the leviflative probiem, 
whether apothecaries onty ought to have-the compofition of jrefcriptions, it 
is furely indifferent whether the druggifts are or are not a modern 


mufhroom race. Mr. G. therciore, in framing his pian, had better 
have remembered : 


Nec fic incgipias, ut {criptor cyclicus olim. 


To refcue mankind from the effeéts of ignorance in the application 
and in the preparation of medicines, is doubtlefs one of the nobleft 
purpofes which the legiflator can propoie to himfelf: but we apprehend 
that his meafures, it they are to be effectual, muit be grounded on 
realonings confiderably different trom thote cf our author. ‘The in- 
flances, coileéted by the Afflociation, of perfuns poifoned, »nd fome of 
them to death, in confequence of grois bluncers, do indeed demon- 
firate that the pharmaceutical department of cur medical fyitem wants 
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correction :—but Mr. Good, who does not flatter his brother apo. 
thecaries, mav perhaps allow that it is not impoflible to collect almog 
as large an affurtment of mifchicvous errors from the ai/pen/ation of 
apothecaries, as from that of druggifts. Perhaps we can fuggeft to 
him a method of fecuring to the apothecary the profits of pharmacy, 
fully as effectual as the projected law. Let apothecaries ftudy and 
practile this branch of chemittry more than they have lately done. It 
is generally underltood that the preparation of permanent pharma. 
ceutical compofitions refts with the druggift: which implies fkill in 
pharmacy. ‘his impreffion would probably foon lead to the evafion 
of a law, contrary to the fenfe of a large part of the public; and wh 
in equity, it wiil be afked, fhould thofe who have the drudgery of 
pharmacy be totally excluded from its profits? We here affume that 
the trade of druggitt is generally united with that of chemif. 

We have already had occafion to intimate that the work before us 
furnifhes fome curious examp es of one drug being miftaken for another, 
There are alfo inftances of inferior articles purpofely fubitituted for 
thofe directed in the pharmacopoeia; aod we are farther informed 
that the Committee of the Affociation, having taken pains to afcer. 
tain the number of apothecaries in the kingdom, finds that it has de- 
creafed by one-tenth fince the year 1783. Whether this may not 
be owing to the increafed fale of quack medicines, as well as to the 
competition of the druggifts, may deferve to be confidered by thofe 


who with perfectly to comprehend the caufes of the prefent ftate of 
phyfic. 


Art. 62. 4 Compendium of Anatomy, or a Pocket Companion for 
Students in surgery, and tie Arts of Defigning, Painting, and 
Sculpture, illuftrated by twelve Plates; in which the Bones and 
Mufcles of the Human Body are reprefented, &c. &c. The Third 
Edition improved and enlarged. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Walker. 

This little work, which may be ufeful to remind though not to teach, 
is improved in its prefent edition by four new figures, reprefentiig the 
layers of the more deeply feated mulcles. As. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Art.63. A Treatise on Magnetifm, with a Deicription and Explanation 
of a Meridional and Azin.uih Compais, for afcertaining the Quantity 
of Variation, without ary Calculation whatever, at any ‘Lime of 
the Day Alfo Improvements upon Compaffes in general, with 
Tables of Variation for ail Latitudes and Longitudes, By Kalph 
Waiker of Jamaica. 8vo. pp. 226. 5s. Boards. Elmiley, &c. 
The author of this volume, avowing his wan: of a liberal educa- 

tion, difmiffes with contempt what he is pleaied to ftyle the ¢ tiniel of 

the profeflional philofjopher.’ — Modeity is the compation of real know- 
lege: but thofe who have obtained only a fmattering of tcience are 
generally the mott diipoied to chernifh ap extravagaic concent of their 
own abilities and acguirements. “Lhe obfervations of the artill or 
practitioner are worthy of our attention: but, when he aeteris bis 
province, and attempts hardy and 1 judicious {peculations, i.e foregoes 
every claim to indulgence.—The do¢irine of magnetiim, as delivered 
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in this treatife, is a tiffue of the moft fhallow and vifionary hypothefes, 
equally repugnant to fober reafon and the principles of common geo- 
metry. Mr.Waiker copies the manner of itinerant lecturers; mingles 
aflertion with conjecture, incident with difcuflion; and feaions the 
whole with pious rhaplodies. According to him, magnetifm is a fluid 
element which }ervades the whole univerie: but, quickly lowering 
his ftrain, he fays that it is intimately a'lied to eleétricity, and that 
both of them, together with water and fire, compote our atmoiphere, 
Of this unintelligible propofition, ne afferts, ¢ there can de out little 
doudt;’ and to fubdue the moft obdurate {cepticifm, he thinks it iuf- 
ficient to relate that, when his houfe in the ifland of Jamaica was ftruck 
(a few years fince) by lightning, a negro~ girl had her fvifiars and 
needles rendered ftrongly magnetical. He feems to have torgotren 
that fimilar facts have been frequently remarked. 

After much irregular digreffion, Mr. W. proceeds to explain why the 
magnetic poles are remote from thofe of the earth, and why they travel 
from eait to weft. The former is imputed to the oblate figure of the 
earth, and the latter to the flower motion communicated by its rota- 
tion to the circumambient fluid. It would be idle to refute fuch 
puerile afumptions. ‘Ihe author is remarkably deficient in the 
knowlege of facts; for, in fome parts of the globe, the variation of 
the needle has undergone no fenfible alteration within the period of a 
century. From obfervations made on his paflage from Jamaica, he 
deduces the pofition of the northern magnetic pole in latitude 71° and 
in 80° of weit longitude. This is bare affertion: but, by the help of 
diagrams, which betray a total ignorance of the projeciion of the 
{fphere, this teacher pretends to define the variation and dip of the 
needle in any given place. Nay, for greater accuracy, he propoies 
trigonometrical computations, and exhibits tables of variation adapted 
to the extentof the Atlantic ocean. The principies waich he adopts, 
and the calculations grounded on them, are alike ob{cure and arbi- 
trary: yet no portion of the globe could have been choufen more fa- 
vourable tor fuch {chemes, fince the curves of magnetic variation ap- 
pear uncommonly regular on the Atlantic; and Mr. Walker ver 
gravely recommends the loofe and exploded method of detetting lon- 
gitude by the dip and variation of the neeale. His capital inventiog 
of an azimuth compafs is neither more nor lefs than a ring-dial fuf- 
pended by gimbols: it is mtended to fave the troub'e of calculating 
the azimuch trom the fun’s altitude, but fuppofes a knowlege of the 
hour of the day; a problem precifely of the fame degree ot ditlicult 
as that of finding the azimuth ;—nor can it furely be alleged that 
a common watch, fet by the meridional oblervation, would be futhi- 
ciently correct fur the purpote. 

The author cenfures the ordinary conftruCtion of the mariner’s 
Needle. Intlead ot laying the flat fide of the needle on the card, he 
would place the edge upwards; becaufe any cafual variation in the 
poles of the needle would there occation a much fmaller deviation 
trom the magnetic meridian. Such indeed is the fafhicn after which 
the better iorts of pocket compaifes are made. ‘This mede of con- 
dtruction appears reafonable, but is liable to many accidents and de- 
Taugements ; and the precauuion here recommended, of fixing the 
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point of fufpenfion near the centre of gravity, demands nice work~ 
manfhip, and muit render the vertical ofcillatiou.s of the card very 
flow, and little correipond:nt to the thip’s motions. 

‘To eke out the volume, the author has filled 130 pages with tables 
of the variation and dip of the maguetic needle, obferved at different 
times and by different navigators, in the Atlantic, Indian, and P.cific 
oceans. Such tables, if correctiy compiled, are of co: tiderable ule, 
by determining the principal points through which the curves of vari- 
ation fhould pafs: but a much more ample collection of obfervations is 
to be found in the celebrated Buffon’s Treatife on Maynetifm, pub- 
lithed at Paris in 1788, and forming the fifth volume of his Hittory 
of Minerals. 

The Appendix contains mifcellaneous obfervations and repetitions, 
and the reports of fome naval oilicers in favour of Mr. Walker’s com- 
pafles. From men of fcience he icems not to have met with equal 
encouragement ; and if thofe intruments poflefied any real advantage, 
they owed it unqueftionably more tothe execution than to the contriv- 
ance. He urges the neceflity for the binacle being placed clofe to the 
€ commings of the after hatch-way ;’ or, where this casnot be con- 
veniently procured, he adviles the fhip boits to be made of copper. 
The effect, perhaps very trifling, of iron bolts in deflecting the 
needle has taken a itrong hold of our author’s imagmation, for he 
would even impete to that caufe the unfavouraole fhifting of the wind 
at each tack when the veffel is clofe-hauled ; the neceflary confe- 
quence of the apparent motion of the wind refulting from its real mo- 
tion combined with that of the fhip. 

Mr. Walker concludes with fenfible hints on the furveying of fands 
in Jamaica, where the lots are ufually afiigned by meridional lines, 
When that colony was firit planted by the Englifh, the magnetic very 
nearly coincided with the true meridian, and the legiflators negleéted 
to guard again the inconveniencies which would arife from future 
deviations. It is enacted that, when the antient limits of an eftate 
are obliterated, which frequently happens, a new furvey fhall be 
made ; and this is {till performed with the ordinary compafs, without 
segard to its variation. Hence arifes a fource of endlefs litigation, 
which, every where grievous, is attended in Jamaica with an expence 


fo enormous as to fet the poor entirely at the mercy of the rich. Lest. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 64. Letters Mora! and Entertaining. By Ann Wingrove. 12mo. 
pp- 150. 3s. 0d. fewed. Wallace. 1795. 

The moral and religious tendency of this work will fecure for its 
writer the approbation of every man of fenfe and virtue; and it will 
not be too great an eulogium if we add that her piety appears to be 
fervent and rational, and that her obfervations on the manners and 
purfuits of her own fex, as exemplified in the hiitories of Clarinda, 
Amanda, and Matilda, are on the whole juit, though a little tinctured 
with that romantic turn which is the infeparable concomitant of an ima- 
gination rather too much induiged.—The firft letter, on reading 
novels, we recommend to the attention of young females, as replete 
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with vfeful inftruction : of which a judgment may be formed from the 
following fhort extract: ¥ . 
‘ Manv fenfible parents entirely difapprove cf young people reading 
novels; others are fo fond of tnat fort ot reading themiclves, that they 
permit their children to read {carcely anv other books—in my opinion, 
young women fhould read a novel only as a temporary amufement, 
not to feek examples for their own conduct through lite; therefore 
thofe whofe fituations are in towns or cities, (where they are fome- 
times permitted to partake of rational civertions,) fhould make choice 
of fuch authors as will teach them to be religious, patient, benevo- 
lent, and induitrious ; and if any books fhould be publithed that wil 
tend to inculcate thefe qualities in the youthful mind, | humbly con- 
ceive they cannot be leis initructive, if interfperied with matter of 
amufement.’ 
Unwilling as we are co point out faults in a work which appears to 
have been dictated by the beit motives, we cannot help exprefling our 
wifh that Mifs W. had contented hericif with writing prole; fince ia 
fhe never feems to fail fo much as when the attempts poetry, Ban? 


Art. 65. Hints to Frefo Men, from a Member of the Univerfity of 
Cambridge. 8vo. is. Booker. 1796. 

This little pamphlet contains much good advice, and deferves to be 
perufed attentively by the young fludents in both our Univerfities, 
‘The author enlivens his work with ftrokes of wit and humour, and has 
the art of conveying initruétion in a manner fo pleafant and eafy, at 
the fame time that his remarks are firking and pointed, that the mot 
} idle and difiipated cannot but feel their force, and the moit vain and 
conceited muit be compeiled to acknowlege their propriety. De 

SPECIMEN. 

© You have little reafon to repine atthe ttrleof Fresh Max. Ie 7 
isa title that full many aGrapuatTe would willingly re-enjoy.’ 
Art.66. The Triumph of Acquaintance over Friend/bip. An Effay for 

the Times. By a Lady. 12mo. pp. 87. 2s. 6d. fewed. 

Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. 

Any attempt to check thofe warm and generous emotions of the 
heart, on which fo much of the happinefs of life depends, muft necef- 
farily have an immoral tendency. We cannot therefore approve the’ 
dogma of the prefent work ; though we are perfuaded that the writer 


hace 


had no ill defign in communicating her thoughts to the world: but 
Vanity is a bad counfellor, and Ridicule is a poor reafoner. 

The objet of this efay is to prove that acquaintances are preferable 
to friends ; for which no better reafonis here afligned than that they 
are lefstroublefome. Mirs. El. * likewife confiders pulitenefs ami pro- 
priety of behaviour as more conducive to comfort than ative bene- 
volerce. That we owe much to external civility, and to thofe artificial 
modes of life which inculcate a delire- of pleafing, mu be confeffed = 
at the fame time, we are of opinion that elegance and refinement of 
manners never gave birth to one real and fubftantial virtue. —The ro- 
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* The Dedication is figned S. H. and dated «E—ih—m, April 29, 
3783,” 
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mantic warmth and the unfufpicious temper of youth may be a fubje&. 


for ridicule to the cold and unfeeling : but it is ill exchanged for that 
felfith philofophy which regards nothing befides its own accommoda. 
tion. In aword, we do not think that the wit and vivacity of the fair 
writer will compenfate for the miftake which fhe has made, with re- 
fpect to the fide of the queftion in favour of which the pleads. 


Art 67. Hercules and the Carter ; a Dialogue between a Poor Man 
and a Poor Man’s F.iiend. 1i2mo. 2d. or 128s, a Hundred, 
Rivingtons. 

The obj-& of this little pamphlet is to fet before the poor, in 2 fami- 
liar way, the evil confequences of idlenefs and a habit of drinking. 

May it prove eminently fuccefsful ! 


SINGLE SERMON. 


Art 68, The Providence of God: preached at Maidftone, April 24, 
1796, on the Death of Mrs. Elizabeth Pine, who died on the 12th 
of the fame Month, in the 51 ft Year of her Age. By John Evans, 
A.M. 8vo. 6d. Symonds. 

Of this fermon, it is unneceffary to fay more, and it would be unjuft 
to fay lefs, than that it contains rational and pious fentiments, exprefied 
in per{picuous language, and happily adapted to the occafion. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


¢ The Monthly Reviewers are informed that the Effay on Sculp. 
ture, cited by them, vol. xix. p. 354+ 7m@ parte pag. was the pro- 
duction of Major Grattan, who died a very few years ago in his 
paffage to the Eaft Indies ; and by which, at the Enceenia 177¢, he 
obtained the Chancellor’s prize in the Univerfity of Oxford, he being 
then a Fellow and a Law Student of New College. The two other 
Effays appear, from their titles, to have been allo Frize-compofitions 
in the fame Univerfity. 

¢ Thus, with refpect to the firft-mentioned Effay, the Editor has 
made property of what the Author certainly, and his friends, pro- 
bably, never intended fhould be publifhed; and thus, works without 
a name may eafily be plagiarifms from an unpublifhed author, and 
impofitions on the public.’ 

We print the above letter as it came to our hands. It bore the 
Oxford poftmark : but we with that the writer had added the autho- 
rity of his name. Anonymous information is uncertain evidence. 





F. G. obligingly reminds us of our lapfe of memory in afcribing to 
Pope, inftead of to the Earl of Rofcommon, the two lines quoted in 
Art. 67. p. 232. of the laft Review. 





A. Z."e letter of the 25th of June is received, and confidered : but 
we Cannot enter into a dilcuffion of it. 


In the Review for June, p. 177. 1. 16. for ¢ fufferings,’ read fof- 
frages.—In this Review, p. 288. 1. 14. from bottom, for * too much 
circdmlocution,’ read too much of circumlocution. 


"Riche 
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